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A HOME AWAY FROM HOME 


Lutheran Service Center Serves Camp Hood, Texas 
By MRS. JOSEPH E. RINDERKNECHT 


The mural above the entrance in the lounge was a reminder that it was the Christmas season 


One Saturday evening, Pvt. John Young stepped thankfully from the 
crowded bus that had just completed the wearisome twenty-five-mile trip 
from Camp Hood, Texas, to the town of Temple. Two blocks from the sta- 
tion he saw down the street to his left a neon sign, “Lutheran Service 
Center.” Curiously, he approached the entrance and peered through the 
large front window. The long room, filled with dozens of service men jand 
women and their friends, breathed the atmosphere of home; the soldier 
quickly opened the door Sal stepped inside. As he stood there, searching 
for a buddy from camp, a service pastor walked up, smiling, to introduce 
himself and to bid the young man welcome. Thus was Pvt. Young welcomed 
not only into the life of the Center as he saw it, but into the heart of an 
ever-widening circle of serving—all emanating from this particular, “home 
away from home.” 

Since this is the story of just one Lutheran Service Center in this land 
of ours, let us begin by describing the building itself, as Pvt. Young came 
to know it on that Saturday evening. The first floor, 120 x 35 feet, is the 
lounge or “living room.” Comfortable davenports and armchairs are 
grouped throughout the room—a boon to those who have been barrack- 
bound for months! A half-dozen neat little writing desks, equipped with 
pen, ink, stationery, and calendars, line the side walls. Fluorescent lights, 
hung from the ceiling, supply the needed brilliance, while floor lamps here 
and there add a softer glow to the cheerful scene. Current magazines, both 
religious and secular, fill the racks/and bookcases, as well as many good 
books on a variety of subjects. ee lovers gather ’round the piano for 
song fests, or sit near the radio-phonograph, revelling in the loved strains 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony or a familiar melody from the works of 
other great masters. (Continued on page 28) 


Temple, Texas, during the Christmas season 


At the Lutheran Service Center, 
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Zenan M. Corbe, D.D. 


Executive Secretary, Board of 
American Missions 


Tue Board of American Missions 
was established in 1918 when Home 
Mission and Church Extension 
boards of the General Synod, the 
General Council and the United 
Synod in the South followed instruc- 
tions given them by the Merger Con- 
vention of 1918, at which the United 
Lutheran Church in America was 
formed. At first its jurisdiction was 
limited management of missions in 
which the English language was used 
in worship. 

In 1926, by action of the conven- © 
tion which was held at Richmond, 
Va., additional fields of service were 
added to those originally assigned to 
this agency. The jurisdiction of the 
Board of West Indies Mission, Im- 
migrants’ Mission Board, Northwest- 
ern Mission Board, and the Commit- 
tee for Jewish Mission Work com- 
bined under a constitution formu- 
lated by a commission authorized by 
the previous convention for that 
purpose. c 

By the Richmond constitution, this 
agency operates in two departments 
—WMissions, and Church Extension 
and Finance. Its board of directors 
consists of twenty-one members. Its 
officers are president, vice-president, 
recording secretary and treasurer. 

In 1927, the Rev. Dr. Corbe was 
elected treasurer and secretary of 
the department of Church Extension 
and Finance. In 1934, he was chosen 
to succeed the late Franklin F. Fry 
as Executive Secretary of the Board. 
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A DIRECTIVE DEVICE 


THE weather vane is an outstanding example of the comment that 
plainness and usefulness are near of kin. The instrument consists essen- 
tially of two parts and has two duties. One is to mark ‘the four cardinal 
directions, East, South, West, and North, by immovable pointers. The 
second function is to indicate the direction in which the wind is blowing. 

It is the alliance of fixed and mobile indications of direction that has 
been found useful in practical daily life. The pointers toward East, South, 
West, and North are the equivalents of fixed principles, cardinal prin- 
ciples they are often called. They are the “unchangeables” in human 
relations, fixed laws to which man’s Creator has attached divine approval. 
We have more or less accurate reflections of these principles in the dic- 
tates of conscience and in their very imperfect recognition in what is 
known as the moral codes. 

But in complete contrast to the fixed regard for accurate and un- 
swerving accuracy in directions is the mobility of the second, the vane 
part of the device. It responds to the least and briefest zephyr by a change 
in position on its base. Ability to shift is its essential quality. 

Long used by thoughtful observers of the conduct of persons exposed 
to social pressures are comparisons with the functioning of the weather 
vane. Especially the sort of individual who has no fixed principles of con- 
duct but shifts his support to every wind of doctrine, is described as a 
weather cock. He is of one opinion today and another tomorrow. 

There is, on the other hand, an extreme of fixation, a hostility toward 
adjustments to changed conditions that is equally an error. Of that char- 
acter are people who are so firmly determined to maintain the customs 
and convictions of past generations as to refuse to face new facts and new 
forces in human affairs. 
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INTHE MEWS....-..-. & & Elson iff 


Construction ahead 


THERE will be at least $300,000,000 
spent by Protestant churches in 
America for building projects fol- 
lowing the war, estimates E. M. 
Conover, of the Interdenominational 
. Bureau of Architecture. 

A record “number of churches 
have paid off long-standing debts, 
Mr. Conover states. Others have ac- 

ft quired substantial 
building funds. 
Plans are now be- 
ing drawn for a 
multitude of new 
structures. 

“We are telling 
our people that 
now is the time to 
raise money and draw plans for their 
future dream church,” Mr. Conover 
told Religious News Service. “If they 
do that they will be in advantageous 
position when the factories start 
converting to civilian production.” 

Churches are providing for in- 
creased weekday activities in their 
proposed structures, Mr. Conover 
said. At present 40,000 Protestant 
churches in America are one-room 
buildings. 

Many of the new churches will in- 
corporate the latest equipment for 


heating and air cooling. The archi-/ 


tectural style will continue to be tra- 
ditional. “There is apparently little 
desire on the part of the church 
building committees to pioneer in 
modernistic design. Part of this re- 
luctance stems from the fear of pub- 
lic disapproval.” 


Archbishop coming 

Tue Archbishop of York, Dr. Cyril 
Forster Garbett, plans to visit the 
United States this spring. The visit 
was announced by Dr. Henry S. 
Leiper, American secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, at a re- 
cent meeting of the council of the 
Philadelphia Federation of Churches. 

Dr. Garbett may bring some inter- 
esting information which concerns 
the status of the Christian church in 
Russia. He went to Moscow last 
autumn, just after Stalin’s recogni- 
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tion of the Russian Orthdox Church, 
to confer with Patriarch Sergius and 
other members of the Orthdox Coun- 
cil of Bishops. 


Visitor from New Guinea 

Comune to America by transporta- 
tion made available by General 
Douglas MacArthur, the Rev. John 
D. Bodger, representative of the 
Church of England in Papua, has 
arrived in New York. He is con- 
ferring with the Presiding Bishop of 
the Episcopal Church regarding mis- 
sionary work in New Guinea. He 
will visit various centers in the 
United States to explain the work 
in his field, which has received aid 
from the emergency funds provided 
by the Episcopal Church. 

“May I take this opportunity to 
express my deep appreciation of the 
services that you and your mission 
performed in assisting the armed 
forces in Papua and to wish you 
every success in your tour of the 
United States,” wrote General Mac- 
Arthur to this missionary. 


A church of small churches 

A survey by J. Gordon Chamber- 
lain of the 43,000 congregations of 
the Methodist Church shows that 
less than 4 per cent have member- 
ship in excess of 1,000 each. 

The 43,000 churches are organized 
in 21,128 parishes or “pastoral 
charges,” of which 18 per cent have 
a total membership of less than 100 
each, 

“The significance of these figures 
lies in the fact that all too many 
‘plans’ have been devised for the 
church of 500 or more members, as 
though that were the typical Meth- 
odist congregation,” says the Chris- 
tian Advocate. “Instead, we are a 
denomination of small churches, and 
church strategists and planners may 
well give this fact serious study.” 


Church colleges surviving 

Nort one church college was forced 
to close in 1943, states President Earl 
Collins of Tarkio College, Missouri. 
Fifty colleges closed in 1942, includ- 


ing six that were church-supported; 
in 1943 there were no expirations. 
At the session of the National Lu- 
theran Educational Conference in 
Cincinnati last month, Dr. Gould 
Wickey said statistics show that 571 
church-related colleges showed a de- 
cline of 28.3 per cent in enrollment 
since the United States went to war. 
The decline in 674 other colleges 
and universities was 36.6 per cent. 
Dr. William F. Zimmerman, pres- 
ident of Thiel College, said he be- 
lieves it will be necessary for the 
U. S. Government to establish on a 
national basis some means of aiding 
persons now in war service who may 
wish to attend college after the war. 


Paper allotments 

CuurcH publishing houses, along 
with other publishers, are required 
to cut their 1944 use of paper to 75 
per cent of 1942 use. During the 
third and fourth quarters of 1943, 
according to Religious News Service, 
special grants of book paper were 
made to a number of religious book 
publishers, the largest being 367 
tons to the Watchtower Bible and 
Tract Society (Jehovah’s Witnesses) 
and 72 tons to the American Bible 
Society. The Bible Society is asking 
for an increase of 174 tons in its 1944 
allotment. ; 


Catholicism in Argentina schools 


Reuticion has come back to the 
schools of Argentina, after being ex- 
iled for sixty years. Under the gov- 
ernment of Gen. Pedro P. Ramirez, 
the Roman Catholic Church has won 


the right to have classes in religion in., 


all primary and secondary schools. 
The new policy resulted from con- 
tinued pressure exerted by Catholic 
bishops, organizations, and publica- 
tion. Teachers for the classes will be 
appointed by the government, sub- 


~ ject to church approval. Textbooks 


must be endorsed by both church 
and state authorities. The classes are 
compulsory except for children 
whose parents request that. they be 
excused. Such children will be given 
“moral instruction” instead. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


Argentina is .throwing its weight 
around. For some time all political 
activities within the nation have 
‘been forbidden, this being effected 
by paralyzing them in one province 
after another until none was opera- 
tive throughout Argentina. Now, 
after the fact, this repressive action 
has been made legal by a decree 
(December 31, 1943) which “dis- 
solves all political parties existing in 
_ the whole territory of the nation.” 
The decree was not necessary; but it 
is intended to look well in the public 
records. A second decree, exhibiting 
the same quality of spirit, was is- 
sued the same day. It made the 
teaching of the Catholic religion 
compulsory in all primary and sec- 
ondary schools. The teachers will be 
appointed by the government, but 
must be approved by the heads of 
the Catholic Church. Both parties 
will pass upon the textbooks to’ be 
used. This reverses the former 
school law, operative since 1884. In 
that it was stated that religion 
“could” be taught in the schools; but 
_ it was not obligatory. For the time 
being parents belonging to other re- 
ligious groups may have their chil- 
dren excused, through formal re- 
quest, from Catholic instruction. 
However, since the decree states 
that the Argentine Constitution de- 
clares that the state is Catholic, the 
freedom of non-Catholic children 
will likely be progessively limited. 


Reports from Belgium say that the 
shortage of gasoline has grown so 
severe for the Germans that rations 
for doctors and ambulance service 
have been greatly decreased. All 
sorts of domestic and wood gases are 
being adapted as substitutes. These 
and other necessities will tend to de- 
velop even more largely and ur- 
_ gently the wind-driven vehicles 
which recently have been utilized for 
freight transportation on railways 
and street car tracks. These are 
equipped with sails, a device likely 
copied from the Parisians, who 
launched a modern road vehicle last 
year, thus using to advantage their 
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broad, smooth avenues, In this way 
the Germans are partly compensat- 
ing for the tremendous destruction 
of their locomotives, and the inter- 
ference with the former free use of 
motor vehicles. There is one serious 
drawback to the project—the wind 
does not always blow. 


A Swiss Catholic publication, 
Apologetische Blaetter, speaks with 
unexpected warmth of the close co- 
operation in Europe of Catholic and 
Protestant Christians under the 
pressure of the Axis pagan oppres- 
sion. It views with favor the pro- 
gram of the World Council of 
Churches, though acknowledging the 
absence of the Catholic Church, 
“which does not proceed from lack 
of good will.” It also makes the sur- 
prising confession that “there is only 
one Christ, and Luther, Zwingli and 
Calvin themselves never thought 
there could be several Churches of 
Christ, and sought to do nothing but 
renew the one great Christian ecu- 
menical Church.” The logic of that 
confession seems to be that the great 
Reformers were not guilty of the 
split in the Church; and that is so. 
It is to be hoped that any good pro- 
duced by the pressure of persecution 
may continue when the pressure is 
removed, The European Catholics, 
however, should enlighten their 
Latin American brethren, who have 
been using all sorts of political pres- 
sure (even including our State De- 
partment) to force Protestant mis- 
sions out of their lands. Incidentally 
one is called to wonder why “two 
eminent ecclesiastics of Chile” were 
made guests of our State Depart- 
ment (S. D. August Release 355) as 
they made a special study of Cath- 
olic seminaries and universities, and 
the workings of the Catholic Welfare 
Service in our land. 


France’s chance to strike back 
after the Allied invasion begins is 
weakened by several conditions. 
René Carré, a leader of the French 
underground movement, recently 
(January 1) stated in London that 
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the Nazis have killed 65,000 citizens 
within the country since July 1940; 
400,000 have been sent to concentra- 
tion camps; 500,000 have been de- 
ported to work in Germany; many 
more than 1,000,000 are captive sol- 
diers in prison camps. M. Carré es- 
timates that France’s military power 
has thus been reduced by more than 
2,500,000 men, or about 120 army 
divisions. To this must be added the 
subnormal condition of the whole 
population through the natural and 
calculated lack of food. There are 
reasons to believe that the people of 
occupied France will give a good ac- 
count of themselves when their hour 
strikes. The careful preparation of 
the occupying forces for that eventu- 
ality indicates their opinion. If, how- 
ever, the French effort should not 
meet the expectations of some, these 
considerations must be remembered 
and appreciated. 


The Time draws near (March 31, 
1944) when Palestine will be closed 
to all Jewish immigration, except 
perhaps the 30,000 who may still 
hold certificates of admission issued 
to cover a five-year period following 
the decree of May 17, 1939, which 
Britain pronounced in the spirit of 
appeasement resulting from the 
Munich surrender. On the occasion 
of the debate upon that cowardly 
“White Paper,” Winston Churchill, 
then in strong opposition to Cham- 
berlain’s government, protested sol- 
emnly against the setting aside of the 
deliberate and responsible obliga- 
tions into which Britain had entered 
with the Jews in the period succeed- 
ing World War I. He declared (May 
22, 1939) that Britain had “no right 
to close the doors of Palestine to 
world Jewry, and in particular to the 
Zionist associations.” Churchill now 
sits in Britain’s seat of authority, and 
wields a power greater than any of 
his predecessors ever held. Will that 
authority and power be used to avert 
or postpone the unjust doom whose 
shadow draws so near. the once- 
bright hopes and dreams of the Jew- 
ish people? 
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GROWTHS AND LOSSES 


Lutherans on the Move Described for 


Missioning Meditation 


By C. P. RASMUSSEN, Seattle, Wash. 


Tue world over, this is the day of 
mass migration. In some countries 
it is a forced migration. In China, 
the Japanese have forced the civilian 
population to the east, and this has 
brought Christianity to the remote 
corners of that land. In Europe the 
migration is forced by the iron heel 
of the aggressor. In this country the 
migration is voluntary, but never- 
theless very important to the future 
of our country and our church. It is 
estimated that about seventy-seven 
millions of people are engaged in the 
defense industry, and a large num- 
ber of them have moved from their 
home communities to do so. It is the 
greatest dislocation of population in 
the history of our nation. 

From the Lutheran point of view, 
it is both interesting and alarming. 
For instance, North Dakota, whose 
population is more than fifty per cent 
Lutheran, has lost more than one- 


sixth of its population. The same is ° 


true of South Dakota. Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, which are second and 
third among the Lutheran states, 
have lost a great many who have 
moved to the West Coast. The De- 
fense Housing Projects here in the 
Pacific Northwest run from 15 to 22 
per cent Lutheran. Seattle’s popula- 
tion has increased by 200,000. Brem- 
erton was a modest city of 15,000 


A survey of the Housing Projects 
revealed that from 60 to 90 per cent 
of these people intend to remain here 
after the war. We naturally ask, 


THE REV. C. P. RASMUSSEN, 
Area Supervisor of the Commis- 
sion on American Missions, who 
is doing a fine work in the Pacific 
Northwest among the newcomers 


“What will they do? Will there be 
work for them?” That is a difficult 
question to answer, but we know 
that a great economic and industrial 
change’ has taken place out here. 
With the introduction of lighter than 
steel metals this part of the country 
has become industrialized. Before 
the war, no aluminum was made on 
,the West Coast; now more than one- 


and now boasts that its ponubaianh third of the national output comes 


has increased to 75,000. 


from the Pacific Northwest. The high 


One of the New Housing Projects in the Pacific Northwest 
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voltage power from the Coulee and 
Bonneville dams has caused this 
change. A large percentage of the 
airplanes are produced here. The in- 
dustry is making elaborate plans for 
conversion to peace-time production. 
These large government dams will 
furnish irrigation for millions of 
acres heretofore uncultivated. The 
barren lands will bloom again. 
Seattle is the gateway to Alaska and 
the Orient, the terminal for all the 
national airways. Where destruction 
has been rampant, a period of con- 
struction must follow. The economist 
predicts that from 60 to 75 per cent 
of those who have come here to work 
will be gainfully employed in the 
industrial post-war era. 


A CHALLENGE TO LUTHERANS 

How does all this affect the Lu- 
theran Church? Generally speaking, 
the migration to the Pacific North- 
west is a Lutheran migration. The 
Church has been scanning the hori- 
zon for mission fields. South Amer- 
ica is getting much attention, and 
rightly so. But the greatest mission 
field for the Lutheran Church today 
is the Pacific Northwest. It is the 
writer’s hope and prayer that this 
field may be approached through a 
careful survey and a close co-opera- 
tion of the Mission Boards of the sev- 
eral general bodies. Industry is do- 
ing some very careful planning for 
the post-war era, and is doing it now. 
Why not the church? Let us remem- 
ber that we are dealing with eternal 
values and immortal souls. The 
Pacific Northwest can be decidedly 
Lutheran, and it can .very easily be 
lost to the Lutheran Church and for 
Christ. 


SYNODS’ CONVENTIONS 

Tue South Carolina Synod led the 
procession of synodical conventions 
for the year 1944 when it convened 
January 25 in Columbia, S. C. The . 
Virginia brethren followed; their 
opening session occurring February 
1 at Roanoke. The Georgia-Alabama 
Synod has been called to meet a 
week later in Augusta, Ga. 

Between now and October, when 


-the U. L. C. A.’s convention will be 


held in Minneapolis, Minn., thirty 


“constituent” synods will have met. 


To the usual two spheres of activity 
—local and general affairs—a third 
will be on 1944’s program: business 
stemming from “the war effort.” 
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Lutheranism in Japan Continues 


Missionary Stage Passes into State of Self-Administration 
By ARTHUR J. STIREWALT, Returned Missionary 


INFORMATION brought by evacuees who arrived on the recent second 
trip of the Gripsholm indicates that the organized church in Japan is freely 
functioning, except for certain limitations due to emergency conditions. To 
us it seems anomalous that Protestant bodies and the Roman Catholic 
Church should be united in one organization. The Greek Catholic Church 
and a few smaller Protestant groups, by standing aloof, have foregone gov- 
ernment recognition, and it is likely that they will be coerced either to join 
in the one Christian group or suffer severe limitations, even to the possible 
extent of suppression, as long as the present military-naval regime con- 
tinues. But with Japan’s defeat, this regime will end, and what its suc- 
cessor will be is now beyond any discreet guess. 

But it should be understood that the Protestant unity with the Roman 
Catholic Church is for governmental purposes, and that in practice each is 
free to administer its own work, largely as before. Also, according to our 


most careful conclusions, while the 
Protestants were coerced into one 
united body and are under one head 
before the government, the several 
denominations, so far, carry on about 
as they did before they were united. 

Here an interesting question arises: 
After the downfall of the present 
regime, will the restraints on re- 
ligious bodies continue as at present; 
or will there be a relaxation? In case 
of the latter, will the Protestants 
continue a united body, or will they 
revert to their former denomina- 
tional identity? 

If under the present regime, the 
property of the various denomina- 
tions is transferred to one central 
ownership, it is not likely that the 
various constituents will reclaim 
their former denominational iden- 
tity; but should property remain in 
its former registration, this is more 
likely, but by no means certain. 


PROPERTY OF JAPANESE 
LUTHERANISM 


Of the two Protestant theological 
seminaries permitted by the govern- 
ment, one is being conducted in the 
property of the Presbyterian group 
in Tokyo, and the other in the prop- 
erty of the Methodist group near 
Kobe, while the property of our Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary is be- 
ing used to provide a preparatory 
course to those who expect to enter 
one of the above-mentioned semi- 
naries. The Southern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary property in the 
outskirts of Tokyo is being used as a 
woman’s Bible training school. This 
represents the union of nineteen 
denominational schools. 
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Since there is no exemption in 
conscription for pastors and _ the- 
ological students, both pastors and 
theological students have become 
fewer than formerly. One of my 
friends who arrived on the Grips- 
holm December 1 stated that to his 
knowledge there were between 
twenty and thirty women who had 
taken the places of pastors who had 
been drafted into the fighting forces. 
This friend had been interned, and 
was uninformed regarding how 
many more there might be. That the 
government is not oppressing Chris- 
tianity as such, is indicated by the 
fact that the Bible Society was 
placed in Class A for paper, and that 
it has been very active in publishing 
Bibles, while most publishing agen- 
cies are greatly restricted. 

The Holiness Church has been 
most curtailed. Almost ten years 
ago this church suffered a factional 
division which placed it in bad re- 
pute with the police. They are bold 
in emphasizing the second coming of 
Christ and the final judgment, and 
this, when pressed, involves the em- 
peror, who is not a believer. They 
also favor the Jews, who have been 
made unpopular in governmental 
eyes. One hundred were imprisoned, 
but afterwards some were released. 

When the international crisis made 
it impossible to continue, our Church 
had completed exactly fifty years of 
mission work in Japan. At the very 
beginning there was but one mis- 
sionary. Ten years later there were 
eight. Twelve years from the begin- 
ning, for more than a year, the num- 
ber was again one. After that, the 


number gradually increased until at 
its maximum in 1927-28, there were 
forty-four. The total number who 
served during this half century was 
sixty-five with an average of a little 
more than fifteen and a half years 
for each, or a total of 1,016 years 
individual service. 


KINGDOM OF GOD REMAINS 


Since this present war began, 
there are some who deplore the sit- 
uation and seem to think that the 
work has fallen to pieces—that our 
expenditure of manpower and 
finance has been in vain—that all 
that had been accomplished is lost, 
and that our purpose has been frus- 
trated. No missionary thinks this; 
and those who may think it are peo- 
ple who through lack of information 
have not had a proper appreciation 
of what has been accomplished. 

All mission work is slow, as man 
counts time, for “The kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation.” 
But if we make a comparative study 
of the various mission fields, we find 
that the Kingdom came to Japan 
more rapidly perhaps than to any 
other country in modern times. An 
extensive sowing had been done, the 
blade appeared, the corn in the ear 
is being formed, and it can reason- 
ably be expected that in due time 
the full corn in the ear will mature. 
But this will require constant and 
prolonged cultivation. How can it 
be done since the missionaries can 
no longer carry on their work? After 
this conflict is over and peace is re- 
stored, will they be able to return 
and resume their work? There are 
some who look forward to this; but 
there are others who think that for 
obvious reasons it will be impossible. 
These same persons like to look upon 
the past missionary era in Japan as 
a closed era—that the missionary has 
finished his work there, and that the 
succeeding era of the Christian 
Church in that land will be one in 
which the fruits of the missionary’s 
work will carry it on without the 
missionary. 

It is deemed probable that the de- 
feat of the Japanese nation will in- 
volve extreme destruction of both 
life and property, as well as a mod- 
ification of government. It is un- 
likely that the Japanese—both Chris- 
tian and non-Christian—would early 
come to toleration of missionaries 


(Continued on page 15) 


MR. WALLACE AND THE BIBLE 


Drew Pearson doesn’t usually go 
in for reporting Scriptural exegesis. 
Recently he quoted an interview of a 
college student with the Vice-pres- 
ident. The young man had come for 
advice which might be given to col- 
legiate youth today and Mr. Wallace 
had cited the Bible and Plato’s Re- 
public as the two most influential 
books he had ever read. We quote 
one paragraph in which Mr. Wallace 
comments on Psalm 118: 22: “I see 
a reference to all rejected peoples, all 
minorities all over the world. The 
rejected people grow strong. They 
work harder, and hang together and 
get to be dominant. That’s true of 
the Jews and it’s true of the Negroes, 
and even the Japanese-Americans 
who are being spat on today... . It 
must be a fair and generous peace, 
or the vanquished will become 
strong by the very fact of being op- 
pressed.” Mr. Wallace’ wondered 
whether this was good exegesis. It’s 
at the heart of the Christian faith. 


TOO GLIB! 


WasuHincton has residents from 
all over the world whose observa- 
tions on Americanism are worth/ 
pondering. For instance, one of our 
friends believes that Americans are 
too glib. They hesitate to say a blunt 
“No” to a request. Our friend has 
been seeking a position, and various 
government heads look over his 
qualifications and proclaim their 
great interest. They will call him in 
the next few days. Nothing is heard. 
By the same tokens; he and his wife 
were greeted with, “You must take 
dinner with us soon.” They received 
so many invitations they thought 
they would never be able to consume 
all of the food. But the good wife is 
still doing her own cooking and only 
a few invitations have really ma- 
terialized. On the other hand, he 
still believes that Americans are 
more honest in their general habits 
of life. He doesn’t believe that news- 
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papers could be left on city streets 
of Europe for money to be deposited 
without the watchful eye of some 
salesman. Summed up, we’re ready 
to promise a lot, and be quite affable, 
even when we don’t mean it; but 
basically we’re honest. We’ve been 
wondering about this characteriza- 
tion as we read books like Lippman’s 
Foreign Policy. Do Americans prom- 
ise many things at peace or treaty 
tables which they don’t intend to see 
through? Like dinner invitations? 


SUFFER THE SUFFERING CHILDREN 


OF all the suffering caused by the 
tragedy of war, none so touches hu- 
man sympathies as the pitiful hun- 
ger of children. All across Europe 
there are millions of children in need 
and want. We’ve seen a few’‘of the 
young men who were children dur- 
ing the last war and heard them tell 
of the bitter tragedy that came to 
them because of the food blockades. 
If it is true that 51,000 tons of grains, 
fats and meats a month would save 
10,000,000 children, nursing and ex- 
pectant mothers, we might remem- 
ber that the Department of Agri- 


culture says that we waste- more 


than that in this country each month. 
The Christian’s concern for his 
brother and his brother’s child is a 
blood transfusion for a sick world. 
The experience of the past two dec- 
ades proves that it can be done with- 
out any assistance to the enemy or 
without any danger of prolonging the 
war. Take a look at some of the 
youngsters you know, and then look 
at the authentic pictures of the chil- 
dren of occupied countries. Then 
write your Congressmen and Sen- 
ators and support every effort you 
can to let food through to the chil- 
dren of Europe now. 


LO, THE POOR REDCAP 


Tue Supreme Court has just re- 
fused to review the decision which 
denies a group of Negroes the right 
to select a union to represent them. 


The forty-five St. Paul, Minn., red- | 
caps or porters were excluded from | 
one labor organization because they — 
were Negroes. The National Media- © 
tion Board has ruled that these por- — 
ters were not a craft or class of em- © 
ployees and could not select their © 
own representatives. We’re not law- © 
yers, so we can’t argue with the © 
Supreme Court on their reasons for 
not reviewing the case. We do plead 
for the right of any employees any- 
where, despite their color or craft, 
to be granted the collective bargain- 
ing privileges given other employees. 


CARICATURE! 


For a long time we’ve disliked the 
flamboyant advertisements which ap- 
pear in Washington papers on Satur- 
day nights advertising certain types 
of so-called religious services. Now 
a self-styled “kid’s evangelist” has 
come to town. He’s launched a “com- 
mando campaign for the Bible.” His 
ads and the news stories promise 
“thrill-packed drama” and “souve- 
nirs, prizes, awards and treats.” It 
may be good entertainment for the 
children, who are reported “‘to squeal 
with excitement.” The evangelist 
says his critics would give the chil- 
dren nice quiet talks; but that won’t 
work. Well, we wonder about a cer- 
tain Nazarene who quietly spoke to 
children. We wonder about the 
twisted conceptions of religion that 
these little youngsters will have. We 
wonder if such nerve-tingling excite- 
ment can ever really start a person 
on the highway to an honest, intel- 
ligent faith. The problems of Chris- 
tian education for children are more 
important than ever, and the church 
must do some of its finest thinking 
in this field. Vaudeville shows, stunt 
nights, souvenir bait-trapping and 
cheap caricatures of religion are not 
the way. By the way, Mr. Evangelist, 
what becomes of the children you 
entertain for a few nights? 


DANGER SYMPTOMS 

U. S. Supreme Court Justice 
Robert H. Jackson states that he has 
recently noticed “organized groups 
which primarily are interested in 
harming someone else rather than in 
benefitting themselves. 

“Religions are becoming more ag- 
gressive and sharp in their oppo- 
sitions . . . racial animosities and 
competitions are assuming a more 
ominous and sullen aspect.” 


The Lutheran 


By faith Abraham, when he was 
called, obeyed to go out unto a place 
which he was to receive for an in- 
heritance; and he went out, not 
knowing whither he went. 

Hebrews 11:8 

“FartH shows the treasure which, 
seen, naturally inflames the affec- 
tions; and they as naturally engage 
all the faculties and powers of soul 
and body, in a restless, indefatigable 
endeavor after it.” In his learned yet 
striking way Dr. South thus pictures 
faith as the inner vision fixed so in- 
tently upon a desired treasure that 
the affections become enamored of it 
and all the powers of soul and body 
seek to obtain it. So was the faith of 
- Abraham fixed with such intensity 
upon the things Jehovah promised 
that his whole being was fired with 
a spiritual zeal to seek the Holy 
Land. Like him, we should throw 
ourselves wholeheartedly into the 
spiritual quest. 


+ = + 


Jehovah will guide thee con- 
tinually, and satisfy thy soul in dry 
places, and make strong thy bones; 
and thou shalt be like a watered 
garden, and like a spring of water, 
whose waters fail not. 

Isaiah 58: 11 

WitH more than the beauty of 
choice poetry comes the comforting 
message of the prophet concerning 
the abiding satisfaction in the soul 
which is God-guided and which is 
refreshed like a garden watered by 
the springs of grace. From the “‘val- 
ley of dry bones” comes hither the 
pilgrim of faith, entering trustingly 
into the land of promise. Read the 
message thoughtfully. Stored in the 
heart such words, life-giving, are 
more refreshing than waters from 
Jacoh’s well. For, says Jesus to each 
sin-burdened seeker, “The water that 
I shall give shall become in him a 
well of water springing up unto eter- 
nal life.” 


+ + + 


For I will pour water upon him 
that is thirsty, and streams upon the 
dry ground; I will pour my Spirit 
upon thy seed, and my blessing 
upon thine offspring. Isaiah 4: 3 
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DESERT wastes are transformed as 
by magic into fertile fields with rich 
vegetation when irrigated by the 
mountain streams. So through chan- 
nels of grace from Mount Zion flows 
God’s salvation, which redeems life’s 
barren wastes and makes desert 
places to “blossom as the rose.” But 
beyond the highest levels of faith’s 
reception are the reservoirs of 
heaven, whence descend in quiet ben- 
ediction the showers of mercy from 
the God of love. It is for us in the 
valleys of human experience to see 
to it that the channels of grace are 
kept open through holy baptism and 
divine communion, and that nothing 
be permitted to hinder the outward 
spread of the life everlasting. 


+ + + 
They drank of a spiritual rock 
that followed them: and the rock 
was Christ. I Corinthians 10: 4 
TRAVELING one summer through a 
section which was parched from 
drought and was devoid of streams, 
we came unexpectedly upon a spring 
with clear, cold water gushing from 
a crevice in the rocks of an over- 
hanging ledge. It was to us as “liv- 
ing water,” reminding of Horeb’s 
rock whence flowed water in the 
wilderness. Brought forth by special 
intervention of Jehovah, that mirac- 
ulous stream not only gave new life 
at its source but refreshed the thirsty 
daily as it wended its way through 
the wady to bless the herds and 
flocks as well as Israel. Scripture re- 
lates that this rock became to God’s 
children a symbol of another Rock 
which “followed them.” “That Rock 
was Christ,” who provides salvation 
for soul and body. 


a 
Howbeit with most of them God 
was not well pleased: for they were 
overthrown in the wilderness. 
I Corinthians 10: 5 
It is said that the greater the at- 
tention shown by parents to their 
children, the more the latter lack ap- 
preciation. Strange was it that God’s 
chosen people, who had been saved 
from bondage, delivered from Pha- 
raoh “by a mighty hand” and led 
through. the perils of the Red Sea 
and the wilderness in ways mirac- 
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ulous, were so outstandingly un- 
grateful and rebellious. But from 
Sinai Jehovah’s law made plain that 
with divine grace is also justice. The 
ingrate and the transgressor alike 
must know that righteousness cannot 
be lightly esteemed nor divine law 
be disregarded. For all succeeding 
generations is held to view God’s 
just retribution when the Israelites 
were “overthrown in the wilder- 
ness” because of their faithlessness 
and disobedience. He loves infinitely 
His “children,” but He metes due 
punishment to those who defy His 
mercy and reject His salvation. 


+ + + 
Look unto the. rock whence ye 
were hewn, and to the hole of the 
pit whence ye were digged. 
Isaiah 51:1 
Tue Israelites boasted that they 
were “children of Abraham.” We, 
too, take pride in our ancestry when 
in our genealogical tree stand out 
names that were famous or worthy 
of esteem. We are proud of our na- 
tional heritage and delight in tracing 
our lineage to ancestors who fought 
in the Revolution, or perhaps came 
over on the Mayflower, or other ship 
of freedom. In finer spirit, we should 
recognize the greatness and goodness 
of Him who brought them to these 
shores and has “digged” them and 
us from the many pitfalls into which 
all from time to time have fallen. 
The present joins with the future in 
calling upon us and our children to 
be worthy of the best we have in- 
herited, to be willing to sacrifice for 
the ideals of our fathers, to hold in- 
violate the principles of our religion, 
and to keep unsoiled our flag—and 
with it the banner of the Cross. 


3 PRAYER 

O Gop, Who hast prepared for 
them that love Thee such good things 
as pass man’s understanding: Pour 
into our hearts ‘such love toward 
Thee, that we, loving Thee above all 
things, may obtain Thy promises, 
which exceed all that we can desire; 
through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our 
Lord. Amen, ; 


LOOKING AHEAD IN WORLD MISSIONS 


By NONA M. DIEHL 


: aa 
Young women in attendance at the Roanoke Convention of the W. M. S.— 
the Hope of our Church for Leaders of Tomorrow 


Foreicn Mission Time in the Epiphany Season of 1944 should bring to 
every member of our Church much of challenge, of serious thought and 
study, and of hope. At a time when missions is coming to be a reality to 
service men and women in all parts of the world, we who have always been 
advocates of the world mission of the church should deepen our faith, 
strengthen our forces, and lengthen our cords. That missions has paid is 
coming to be the repeated testimony of many who have not previously been 
associated with the outreach of the Christian Church. That missions is 
paying and will continue to pay must - 
be the present and future testimony 
of church members who believe that clusiveness of this gigantic struggle 
the Church, as well as politics and is evident. The peace which one 
military strategy, must win the war. (Speaker at the conference hopes for 

At the fiftieth annual meeting of ‘_and in which we all concur—is 
the Foreign Missions Conference of that which is won by the sword of 
North America held in Chicago Jan- the Spirit—the Word of God. Such 
uary 7-10, witnesses from the church a peace can come only by the uncon- 
in all parts of the world voiced their 
unwavering faith in fruitage from 
the seed which has been sown. Dr. 
John R. Mott, who is conversant 
with all the steps in the progress of 
the world missionary movement dur- 
ing the past fifty years, believes that 
we are facing the greatest concentra- 
tion of problems and issues the world 
has ever faced. Nevertheless, he sees 
opportunity ahead, and urges that 
creative hours be spent in planning 
for it. 

® Post-war missions must be an 
increasing concern of the Church if 
we are to have a just peace. With 
only one-seventh of the world not at 
war, and only one-fifth of the people 


of the world not in it, the world in- 


by the unqualified brotherhood of 
man to man. The real battle now, as 
always, is the soul. What is more 
important than what is happening 
to buildings is what is happening to 
minds and souls. 

@ It is Christ in the soul of in- 
dividuals that keeps hope alive in 
the hearts of the missionaries who 
have recently been repatriated from 
the Orient. They believe firmly that 
although institutions may be de- 
stroyed, the Church of Christ in the 
hearts of individuals will remain. 
Dr. Axling, spokesman for the Grips- 
holm missionaries, reminds us that 
Christ has not been. repatriated. 
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ditional surrender of man to God and . 


Christ is timeless. The Oriental mind 
is easily adjusted, and has a different 
psychology toward time from that of 
the Occident. Long-range planning 
is a common custom with the Orien- 
tal. 

“The Christian religion is the only 
one in the world that puts the indi- 
vidual first. Governments can be 
destroyed, but not man. And all men 
are members of one family, members 
of one body.” 

We, therefore, who are members 
of the church, should be the church 
—‘Salt for Reconciliation” as an- 
other speaker put it. 

In a word, the strategy of over- 
seas missions calls for the most ef- 
fective united effort of all Christians 
with sincere repentance on the part 
of individuals and the fullest meas- 
ure of reconsecration to Christ and 
to His Church. 

Several sentences from “A Mes- 
sage to Christians from the Jubilee 
Meeting of the Foreign Missions 
Conference” show the spirit of the 
group: “We of the churches have 
failed in our own life to demonstrate 
adequately that unity and fraternity 
without which there can be no jus- 
tice or peace among the nations, .. . 
The slender cords that have been 
woven in the world Christian fellow- 
ship, linking race with race, slight as 
they may have seemed to the casual 
observer, are interracial bonds that 
have held fast under the strain of 
war. This fellowship is at once ‘the 
great new fact of our time,’ and ‘our 
hope for the future.’ ” 


U. L. C. A. MISSIONS TODAY 


Our churches in Japan and in 
China are continuing their work at 
the present time without assistance 
from us. What has been said about 
Christ in the hearts of individuals 
and in and through His Church 
where it has been planted, we be- 
lieve to be true in these fields. The 
latest contacts of missionaries who 
have recently been separated from 
their Chinese and Japanese col- 
leagues prove the continuing in the 
faith of these brave Christians. 

The strength of the on-going 
church in the Argentine and in Brit- 
ish Guiana and the open doors of 
opportunity there have been pre- 
sented in articles in preceding issues 
of THe LutTHERAN and are being 
stressed in programs presented in 
local congregations. We hope that a 


The Lutheran 


generous response to the twenty- 
fifth anniversary appeal for the 
Argentine will encourage our 
Church there to go forward. 

What of India and Liberia, our two 
oldest overseas churches? Here the 
work has gone on in spite of wartime 
problems. Much credit is due the 
faithful missionaries and their co- 
workers for the way in which the 
church continues to grow in these 
fields. Out of a total of eighty-six 
missionaries, men and women, all but 
twenty-one are on the field at the 
present time. Facing problems of the 
excessively high cost of living, fam- 
ine in some areas, inability to pro- 
ceed with building operations, the 
Church and the Mission are never- 


SOME U. L. C. A. SENIOR MISSIONARIES 
Misses Bertha Koenig, Liberia; Betty Nilsson, 
M.D., India; Maud Powlas, Japan; and 
Martha Akard, Japan, now Director of Twin 
Cities Hostel for Japanese, Minneapolis 


theless progressing commendably. 
Missionaries whose furloughs are 
overdue are continuing at their 
work. We are encouraged—as we 
know they are—by the fact that 
several have recently returned from 
America to India, one is en route 
now, and others hope to sail soon. 
So far as the missionary personnel 
of our Liberia field is concerned, 
twelve missionaries are on the field, 
two are en route to the field, and six- 
teen are on furlough or on leave. 
The Board of Foreign Missions and 
the Women’s Missionary Society are 
concerned about getting this field 
more adequately staffed so that when 
missionaries are on furlough impor- 
tant work will not have to be closed. 


THE W. M. S. LOOKS AHEAD 

The officers of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society met January 13 and 
14 in Philadelphia to transact the 
business which would usually come 
before the entire Executive Board. 
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The convention in Roanoke author- 
ized two full board meetings a year 
instead of four, during the war, and 
empowered the officers to act as a 
board at other times. The actions 
taken at the meeting in January 
show an endorsement of ideas and 
policies expressed at the Foreign 
Missions Conference and indicate a 
readiness on the part of the Society 
to go forward with our own Church 
in an intensified and expanded pro- 
gram of world missions. 

Much of the business concerned 
putting into operation the programs 
and projects approved at the Roa- 
noke Convention. A committee was 
appointed to study plans for a unified 
program for the women of our 
church. It is hoped that whatever 
plan evolves from this study, more of 
the women of the Church will come 
to have a real concern for its world 
program as well as its local interests. 


MISSIONARIES OF TOMORROW 


The committee to promote the tri- 
ennial objective was appointed. This 
objective, “to seek out, train, and 
recommend to the appropriate boards 
of the Church not fewer than twelve 
young women qualified to be called 
and commissioned to serve the 
Church at home and overseas in an 
expanded program,” has already met 
with encouraging response. The 
women of the Synod of the North- 
west have already sent a gift of $500 
for this purpose. From different 
parts of the Church and through dif- 
ferent channels, the Personnel Com- 
mittee reports having received the 
names of fifteen prospective can- 


didates. Obviously, not all of these 


will qualify. But the executive sec- 
retary, chairman of the Personnel 
Committee, reported that more than 
fifteen young women are known to 
the committee as candidates—some 


Representatives from 
Various Sections of 
the United States, 
Delegates to the 
Roanoke Convention, 
Who Are Guiding 
World Missions 
Interests for Our 


Church 


of whom are ready for active service 
—and others doing graduate work in 
preparation for service. If, and when, 
our Church decides to move ahead 
in its overseas program, women mis- 
sionaries will be available. 

To meet the present urgent need 
for nurses in Liberia, it was voted 
to recommend to the Board of For- 
eign Missions at their coming meet- 
ing a nurse for this field. 


STRENGTHENING THE HOME 
CHURCH 


An expanded overseas program 
will require a stronger home church. 
The Roanoke Convention expressed 
concern over the disintegration of 
the Christian family in our country 
and voted that the Society do some- 
thing to assist in strengthening the 
home. The plan of the Parish and 
Church School Board to try to enlist 
more children in the Sunday schools 
was presented in this connection, and 
it was voted that a special gift of 
$2,000 be given to the Board for its 
program on home emphasis and per- 
sonal evangelism when the neces- 
sary funds are available. 

@A stronger home church; a 
world vision; and a desire to supple- 
ment vision with action. This is our 
goal for the future. It may be 
achieved only as we are in accord 
with the closing words of the mes- 
sage from the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference: “We are humble as we see 
in the present world tragedy the 
consequences of the disregard of 
God’s will, but we must now turn to 
Him in more complete surrender, 
putting our trust in Him. He is the 
source of our power and our reliance 
for the whole task of rebuilding a 
broken world. It is important that 
we be faithful to His spirit and obe- 
dient to His will as revealed to us 
in Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 


ee; 


AMONG OURSELVES 


Ky Margaret BS G. Gevin 


OPEN WINDOWS 


THE “open door” policy is still a 
matter for debate in many quarters. 
Whether we are talking about the 
Orient, the United States, or Africa, 
there seems to be a good deal to be 
said on both sides. 

But for almost a. generation there 
has seemed to be little or no debate 
about the subject of open windows. 
Hygienists, doctors, children’s health 
programs have shouted, “Sleep with 
your windows open.” 

Resolutely, “civilized” people have 
closed the bedroom door, flung wide 
the sash, and leaped, shivering pit- 
eously, beneath the covers. Even if 
the frigidity of the atmosphere forced 
them to duck their heads beneath the 
clothes, they were sleeping with the 
windows open. 

If here and there some craven soul 
did keep them closed, he kept the 
information strictly to himself. To 
have admitted it publicly would have 
been to stand accused not only by his 
friends and neighbors but by all the 
little boys and girls in the health 
books. If Billy and Barbara, or Susie 
and Sam, could take a4 warm bath, 


had the courage of his convictions. 

Even after doctors were convinced 
that it could be done now and then, 
it took a good while for the idea to 
sift through to the laity. One young 
mother who was told by her doctor 
to keep the windows closed when the 
baby had a cold thought she had mis- 
understood him. After he had as- 
sured her that she had heard cor- 
rectly the first time, she could hardly 
bring herself to follow -directions. 
She crept into the nursery again and 
again to be sure the baby hadn’t suf- 
focated. She was almost as amazed 
as she was pleased to find the baby 
very much better in the morning. 

So not only open doors, but open 
windows have become debatable 
questions. As a matter of fact, I don’t 
suppose it makes a great deal/éf dif- 
ference whether we have our bed- 
room windows open or closed. The 


state of our mental windows is much’ 


more important. 

There is a song that says some- 
thing about closing one’s eyes to the 
rest of the world. Like all songs that 
achieve popularity, it strikes a re- 
sponsive chord with most people. 
Certainly the rest of the world isn’t 


then sleep peacefully with the cur- f- as pretty as it might be. Most of us 


tains billowing, why couldn’t he? 
Couldn’t he take it? 

So the solitary individual who 
slept in Victorian stuffiness, did so 
with a half-guilty feeling. It was a 
habit he would not want his children 
to know about. They would have 
felt that he had let down Billy and 
Barbara, Susie and Sam, in a most 
unsportsmanlike fashion. 

No one knows just when the tide 
began to turn. It may have been 
those experiments made by a group 
of scientists who proved that air in- 
side of city houses was often purer 
than that outside. The fresh product 
had more oxygen, but it also had 
more dust and more carbon mon- 
oxide. Or it may have been that 
some brave soul made the experi- 
ment of keeping his windows closed 
and not only lived to tell about it but 
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would be glad to close our eyes to it. 
The trouble is that closing our eyes 
will not change the picture. It will 
only limit our own vision. 
Whatever we do about our bed- 
rooms, let’s keep our mental win- 
dows open. 


MORE PARABLES 


Jesus took religion out of the 
books, out of the classroom, even out 
of the Temple and put it into life. 
When He wanted to tell people about 
the Kingdom of Heaven, He looked 
around Him and picked out illustra- 
tions from the daily life of the peo- 
ple who were listening. 

You’ve heard that before, of 
course. But havé you ever tried to 
do the same thing? Have you ever 
tried discarding the language of the 


Bible, beautiful as it is, and putting 
your religion into words or deeds 
that the people you meet every day 
can understand? 

It would be presumptuous to try 
to improve on Jesus’ parables. Hun- 
dreds of men, women and children 
understood them two thousand years 
ago in Palestine. Millions of men, 
women, and children understand 
them today all over the world. We 
don’t want to be presumptuous. 

And we don’t want to try to ex- 
plain something we don’t understand 
pretty well ourselves. That might 
lead to greater confusion instead of 


clarifying matters. But as we look 


at Christianity after all these years, 
we sometimes feel a parable coming 
on. So here it is: 

Christianity is like a clear fluid. 
Any vessel containing it should be 
shaken frequently. Otherwise the 
fluid either crystallizes and becomes 
useless, or, if it contains impurities, 
it stagnates and becomes offensive. 

Such a parable will not be taught 
in 3944, nor even in 1944. However, 
it has possibilities; don’t you think? 


What Would You Do? 


1. If you were talking to a friend at 
a church gathering and she began 
to talk to someone else without 
introducing you? 

a. Turn away, offended. 

b. Keep quiet until she remem- 
bered to introduce you. 

c. Enter naturally into the conver- 
sation. 


2.If your ten-year-old child began 
looking up the recéssional hymn 
during the benediction? 
a. Whisper, ‘“‘don’t do that.” 
b. Ignore it. : 
c.Put out a gently restraining 
f hand and explain later. 


ANSWERS 


1. c. The presence of two people ina _ 


church building is an introduc- 
tion in itself. Formal introduc- 
tions make things pleasanter, 
but Christians do not stand on 
ceremony or hesitate to be 
friendly to people they have not 
“met.” 


2.c.Even a child can understand 

that while the benediction is be- 

ing pronounced we feel God 

very close to us and want to give 

- our undivided attention to the 
minister’s words. 
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MUSINGS 
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A MINISTER’S 


WIFE 


(VER THE DISHPAN—pitference of Opinion in the Church Kitchen 


“WELL,” said Mrs. Jeffers, “I know 
you don’t mind my being frank.” 
(We don’t mind because we know it 
wouldn’t make any difference if we 
did.) ‘Well, to tell the truth, they 
give me a pain.” 

Mrs. Benson and I tried not to ex- 
change amused looks. The three of 
us were in the kitchen of the church. 
We were clearing away the dishes 
after serving tea to the women who 
had come to the Ladies’ Aid meeting. 

Neither of us needed to ask whom 
she meant by “they.” We had been 
talking about the need of visiting in 
the “defense village” over beyond 
the C. B. I. plant. My husband had 
asked the women to organize a vis- 
iting committee to supplement the 
work of the regular Evangelism 
Committee of the congregation. Peo- 
ple have moved into town too fast for 
that one committee to keep up with 
them. 

“Tf so many of them come from 
Lutheran churches in other parts of 
the country, what’s to keep them 
from hunting up the Lutheran 
church here and joining it? I can’t 
see treating people here in America 
as if they were heathen and didn’t 
know any better.” 

“But perhaps they are heathen— 
some of them,” objected Mrs. Ben- 
son. “I don’t think all the people out 
there at the village can be church 
members. I didn’t get that impres- 
sion from what Mr. Lathrop said; did 
you, Mrs. Lathrop?” 

“Oh, no. Lots of them aren’t mem- 
bers of any church. And of the ones 
who are Lutheran, a few have found 
their own way to our church. It’s 
just that a good many people are shy 
about going into new churches.” 

“Since when have Americans be- 
come too shy to go any place they 
really want to go? I’ll bet they aren’t 
too shy to go to the movies.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Mrs. Benson, 
in a tone that for her was quite 
sharp. “The point is, that whether 
they go to the movies or not isn’t our 
affair. But it quite definitely is our 
business to see that they feel happy 
and welcome in our church.” 

“Well, I’ll certainly be glad when 
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the war is over and we can get back 
to normal. Everyone was too busy 
—or so they said—to have our bazaar 
in November; but they have time to 
call on a lot of folks who are most 
likely here today and gone tomor- 
row. Who knows whether they’ll be 
here long enough to do the church 
any good or not?” 

“But we aren’t interested in 
whether they are going to help the 
church,” the usually calm and col- 
lected Mrs. Benson was thoroughly 
exasperated. “Its whether the 
church can help them.” She caught 
my eye, and changed the subject. 

I returned her lead eagerly. 
Neither of us usually talks person- 
alities a great deal, but today they 
seemed safer than discussing the con- 
temporary scene. 

When I reached home, the usual 
suppertime hubbub put the conver- 
sation quite out of my mind. It 
wasn’t until the children had been 
excused and Jerry and I sat at the 
table enjoying a second cup of coffee 
that I remembered to tell him about 
Mrs. Jeffers’ reaction to his request. 

Jerry chuckled. “She’s the limit, 
isn’t she? The worst of it is, there’s 
just enough truth in what she says 
about people in a new community 
finding their own way to the church 
to be disconcerting. People do have 
a way of sitting back and daring the 
church to break down their sales re- 
sistance that is rather aggravating.” 

“A woman as outspoken and 
straightforward as Mrs. Jeffers just 
can’t imagine what it might be like 
to be a stranger in strange surround- 
ings, I suppose. She probably can’t 
put herself into the shoes of a woman 
whose whole way of living has sud- 
denly been changed, who finds her- 
self in a place where everything is 
different, even the church. But the 
thing that provoked both Mrs. Ben- 
son and me was her assumption that 
we were only interested in them if 
they were going to be here long 
enough to do the church some good. 
She didn’t seem to realize that we 
might be interested in them for their 
own sakes,” 

“The trouble is she’s still working 


for the church. She really loves the 
church as she understands it. She 
just can’t see that she is serving the 
church unless she is doing something 
that contributes to building up the 
organization.” 

“You mean she would really be 
doing the church’s work, serving the 
church, by reaching out into the 
community.” 

“That’s it. She wants to work for 
the church instead of letting the 
church work through her.” 

“Do you think you'll ever get her 
to see it that way?” 

“To be as perfectly frank as she 
always is, I doubt it. And her devo- 
tion to the church is nothing to be 
belittled, either. She has done her 
duty there when she had a perfectly 
valid reason for sliding out of 
things.” 

“She says Mary is feeling better 
this week.-I promised to stop in to- 
morrow. It’s been ages since I’ve 
been there; but I don’t know where 
the days go.” 

“Mother—,” I hadn’t realized 
Mark was standing at my elbow until 
he spoke. “Mother, may I go down 
to the drug store?” 

I was about to say, “Of course,” 
when a bell rang in my brain. I 
switched to a casual, “Need some- 
thing?” 

“Yes, we’re almost out of tooth- 
paste.” 

“Then, I guess it’s all ri—.”’ 

Jerry’s voice, pleasant but def- 
inite, stopped me in the middle of a 
word. “I’m going right that way, 
Son. Have to go to an executive 
meeting of the Brotherhood over at 
Paiges’. You and Joan put the tooth- 
paste that’s left on your brushes and 
give me the tube. I’ll pick up a fresh 
one and have it back here before 
mother and I need it.” 

Mark’s face did not reflect my be- 
wilderment. He and his father looked 
at each other steadily. Then Mark 
grinned ruefully and went off. 

“Pinball machine at the drug 
store,” explained Jerry. “Mr. Paige 
mentioned it last night. His class is 
going in for it. That’s why I’m going 
early tonight.” 
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“HE THAT HATH 


Catuy entered half-heartedly into 
the discussion of a plan for the care 
of a sick missionary in India. She 
could not rid her mind of the picture 
Marjory Dunstan had given her of 
aged folk suffering because of the 
lack of coal. 

Suddenly she found herself on her 
feet, talking rapidly, incoherently, 
spilling out a plan that sounded in- 
congruous, telling the story of the 
needy, shivering because of the lack 
of fuel in their homes. She saw the 
amazement registered in the faces of 
the missionary groups. It was not 
going to be easy to convince them of 
her plan, and even more difficult to 
influence the officials of the church. 
Her knees were shaking, and she 
rested her hand on the pulpit desk 
for support. It was a bold step to 
take. But the need was so desperate; 
and because the church was so de- 
liciously warm tonight the plight of 
the needy people of fuel-less homes 
seemed more tragic. 

“The women’s groups can meet in 
my apartment, and I am sure we 
can arrange for other mid-week 
meetings—and think of the coal we 
can save and share with the needy,” 
Cathy ended her impromptu speech. 

“If you can make Timothy Rogers 
and Luke Saunders see your point of 
view,” suggested a voice from the 
group; and Cathy’s cheeks burned. 


PITY. coe e (Concluded) 


By BLANCHE G. ROBBINS 


filled quickly with the overflow at- 
tending the emergency meeting the 
next evening. A little breathless; her 
knees wobbly, Cathy Crane pre- 
sented a plan to save fuel and to 
share the surplus coal with the needy 
families on Marjory Dunstan’s list of 
patients. 

“You mean if you held some of the 
church meetings in the homes there 
would be coal to keep the poor peo- 
ple warm?” demanded Marjory 
Dunstan, springing to her feet and, 
taking her cue, launched into a re- 
cital of the bitter need in the homes 
of the old and the poor. 

“Such an act might avert an epi- 
demic and save precious lives,” 
spoke up Dr. Paul. “It sure would 
save us doctors a lot of worry; for 
we don’t know where to find fuel for 
some homes where there are sick-a- 
bed people.” 

“And I don’t see why some of the 
groups couldn’t double up for the 
winter months—save a night,’ sug- 
gested Lenny Grey. ; 

“T hadn’t thought of that scheme— 
sounds like a practical idea,” agreed 
Cathy. “What do the others think?” 

There was a babel of voices; then 
someone was putting a motion that 
Cathy Crane’s program be adopted. 
She motioned for Randall Pearcy, 
chairman of the board of managers, 
to take the chair. Her pulse throbbed 


“We must convert them to this//madly. What madness had prompted 
viewpoint,” she answered simply. her to take the initiative in so tre- 


“T am going to work toward that end 
—we are being selfish if we do not 
conserve and share our fuel. What 
is that verse: ‘He that hath pity on 
the poor lendeth to the Lord’?” 
There was a silence, and Cathy 
wondered how many of the women 
were behind her in her strange 
move. She must be bold, extremely 
bold, and approach the church of- 
ficials. She would call an emergency 
meeting in her own apartment and 
would invite representatives of all 
the organizations. She would invite 
Dr. Paul Bricoe and Marjory Dun- 
stan to plead their case. She an- 
nounced the emergency meeting and 
stepped down from the platform. 


The doors of the living room 
rolled back, and the dining room 
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mendously important a matter? 
Then suddenly she realized that the 
meeting of representatives was vot- 
ing on a motion that would provide 
for meeting of organizations in the 
homes for the conservation of fuel to 
be distributed to the needy homes. 

“Better have a set-up for the dis- 
tribution of coal,” suggested Dr. 
Paul. “You will need husky young 
and middle-aged men for the job of 
loading baskets with coal and carry- 
ing it to the fuel-less homes.” 

Cathy was mentally surveying the 
congregation. So large a percentage 
of the young men in the armed 
forces! Then she was struck with 
the thought that even when the 
young men and women were at home 
they showed little interest in the 
week activities of the: church. 


A half dozen names were sug- 
gested, and the telephone was called 
into action to contact possible help 
in distributing coal to the poor. Com- 
mittees were appointed and Dr. Paul 
Briscoe was named convener of the 
distribution job. The meeting broke 
up with Cathy Crane still in a daze. 

“You must come with me on my 
rounds tomorrow, Cathy, and see the 
welcome the coal receives,” declared 
Marjory, pinching Cathy’s arm and 
exclaiming, “Wake up—it isn’t a 
dream, you bold, reckless woman, 
you!” 

But Cathy had still a feeling of un- 
reality the next morning as with 
Marjory Dunstan she climbed the 
stairs of the O’Malley home. She had 
watched a volunteer deposit a heap- 
ing basket of coal in the O’Malley’s 
empty coal bin. : 

“You will find my Miss Carruthers 
a dear, quaint soul,” said Marjory. 
“T have been so worried over her 
because she is so frail and she has 
been slow convalescing from this at- 
tack of pleurisy and the house so 
chill. Whenever I get downhearted 
I drop in for a chat with Miss Car- 
ruthers—she is a real tonic.” 


A littlesold lady with snowy white 
hair and twinkling eyes, propped up 
in bed, greeted them eagerly. 

“Auntie Carruthers, believe it or 
not, we’ve brought coal for the 
stoves,” announced Marjory, intro- 
ducing Cathy Crane. 

“Of course, dearie, haven’t I been 
praying there’d be fuel provided for 
the aged and the poor,” answered 
Miss Carruthers, patting Marjory’s 
hand. 

Cathy started, and a curious light 
dawned in her eyes. She had not 
dreamed she was helping to answer 
a prayer. She was recalling a mis- 
sionary meeting she had attended 
when she was a slip of a girl and she 
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remarked casually, “Years and years | 


ago I heard a missionary talk—her 
name was Miss Carruthers—Marcia 
Carruthers—and her address kindled 
within me an inspiration for mission- 
ary interests—” 

“T guess you're talking about me— 


‘I remember once speaking in your 


church,” laughed Miss Carruthers. 
“Since I have been retired I have 
been confined a good deal to my 
room with a heart ailment and have 
been denied church attendance—” 
“But what a find!” exclaimed the 
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enthusiastic Cathy. “I am coming to 
see you often and get material for 
new programs. To think how we 
have been worrying about keeping 
a missionary in India comfortable, 
and right at our very doors a mis- 
sionary to keep warm with the fuel 
we're sharing,” she told Miss Car- 
ruthers, then questioned, “But how 
do you happen to be living in this 
district?” 

“I knew Lucy O’Malley when she 
was a girl, and she needed help to 
manage her family of six boys. And 
she needed my room rent, too,” ex- 
plained Miss Carruthers. 

The success of the venture with 
the church conserving fuel and shar- 
ing it with the needy was a surprise 
even to Cathy Crane. 

It was one morning the second 
week of the fuel distribution that 
Cathy Crane ran into Marjory Dun- 
stan in the church basement, blow- 
ing on her fingers that were blue 
with cold. 

“Tt’s so thrilling—making my pa- 
tients comfortable and keeping them 
warm,” exclaimed Marjory. ‘Oh, 
Cathy, you don’t know how this has 
changed my slant on things. It has 
irked me so to see women smug and 
cozy and warm and _ gossiping—at 
least I thought they were gossiping— 
to their heart’s content in the church 
parlors and using up a lot of fuel 
needlessly while old folks and babies 
I knew were shivering with cold. 
Now I realize the church isn’t a 
selfish organization and I’m going to 
make it my business to attend more 
services and meetings and really do 
some work in the church. And have 
you heard the latest news about Dr. 
Paul Briscoe?” 

“No, what?” 
curiously. 

“Well, it seems that ever since he 
was a little boy he’s been thinking 
about the mission field—he knew he 
had the scientific knowledge and 
medical skill necessary for a medical 
missionary, but he lacked spiritual 
equipment. In fact, he had gotten 
rather far away from the church. 
This sharing of the fuel with his poor 
patients has wakened him up and 
he’s linking up with the church in 
earnest now and planning when he’s 
recuperated sufficiently and given a 
clean bill of health he’ll enlist for 
service as a medical missionary.” 

“He that hath pity on the poor 
lendeth to the Lord,” whispered 


demanded Cathy 
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Cathy, adding, “What magnificent 
dividends we’re getting for that loan 
to the needy.” 

[THE Env] 


Lutheranism in Japan - 


Continues 


(Continued from page 7) 
from those countries that have been 
engaged in their defeat. Their return 
to teach those who are convinced of 
the righteousness of their own cause 
and the unrighteousness of that of 
their enemies will never be on the 
same basis as before. Both admin- 
istration and property are now in 
the hands of the Japanese, and 
neither will ever be returned to the 
missionary. 

Nor would we want either to be 
returned. The rapidity with which 
the gospel has attained its present 
footing in Japan and the strength of 
the present Christian leadership in 
that land are sufficient evidence of 
their ability to continue the work 
without the missionary. It is. pos- 
sible that at some distant future time, 
the church there may invite a very 
few specialists for some particular 
kinds of work, and may even accept 
funds to help them in their under- 
takings; but to think of them as ad- 
mitting missionaries and accepting 
funds from the sending countries in 
a manner even distantly approaching 
the former status is beyond the im- 
agination of those who have an un- 
derstanding of Japanese feelings. On 
the other hand, let us beware lest 
we offer to help them as before. Even 
before the missionaries were elim- 


inated, the time had passed for bear- 
ing the burden which the home 
church had been carrying. One 
compensating feature of the war is 
that it afforded our exit. Let us 
never again seek to do for them what 
they are capable of doing for them- 
selves. There are other areas where 
our help will count for more. 


A SISTER CHURCH: 


But we do not cast out the church 
in Japan from our interest or from 
our prayers. The future is unknown; 
but should there be need and a will- 
ingness on its part to accept our help, 
we should be both willing and pre- 
pared to render it in such a manner 
as shall best secure, in a construc- 
tive way, the interests of the King- 
dom, without tempting the church 
to revert to a state of dependency. 

To think of the work .depending 
on the missionary, and on the funds 
supplied by the sending church 
through him, is out-of-date thinking 
as regards Japan. We now consider 
her as a sister church which may 
need our help after war ceases, but 
which may, or may not, be able to 
accept it. 

The present is a period of spiritual 
captivity. The powers of this world 
seem dominant. Naturally, there has 
been loss, and there may be more. 
Our only present method of help is 
through prayer. Considering what 
we have done through that fifty-year 
period, and considering our hopes for 
the continued growth of the work, 
our prayers are amply justified. We 
cannot afford to neglect the invest- 
ment—either spiritual or monetary 
—that we have already made. 


CHAPLAINS 


By JOHN D. M. BROWN 


O cHaPLaINns of the land, the sky, the sea, 
Ambassadors of Christ, who do God’s will 
On battle-ridden beach or bomb-torn hill, 
Hold high the Cross of Christianity— 
Eternal emblem of Christ’s victory— 


Before our soldiers’ eyes, and thus fulfill 

The Saviour’s word that He is with us still, 

A light to lighten us, a way to free 

This world from hatred through the power of love, 
A Cross of bitter sacrifice to heal 

The wounds of suffering humanity; 

Proclaim the kingdom of our Lord above, 

Who will in His good time to us reveal 

The new and better world that is to be. 


Loross the Dosh 


Tue first page of a recent number 
of a current magazine attracted our 
attention: it pictured a crowd of 
well-dressed, gay-appearing people 
engaged in dancing. In the remote 
background, the artist had placed in 
pale outline the figures of two per- 
sons, one sustaining the other who 
was in dire need. The purpose of the 
drawing, as we have interpreted it, 
was first to contrast existent re- 
sources for pleasures with the 
gravest stages of human needs; and 
second, to make folk who can spend 
money for luxuries think more seri- 
ously about the unfortunate victims 
of this war. 

The problem in itself is not a new 
one, nor are prolonged wars its only 
sponsors. Americans of mature age 
will recall the definite debate which 
was occasioned in the 1880’s by what 
was titled in the newspapers the 
Bradley-Martin Ball. The incident 
was a super-luxurious party given 
by a wealthy New York family 
which as a by-product had wide- 
spread criticism because money 
needed to relieve human distress was 
spent on vanities in order to advance 
social prestige. 


CATERING TO WEALTH 


THE controversy to which refer- 
ence has just been made was prob- 
ably precipitated by the vigorous 
discussions of half a century ago 
which dealt with basic principles for 
the just distribution of wealth. It 
was the era of captains of industry, 
of the worship of success in business 
—and success was usually measured 
in terms of dollars. One suspects that 
critics were generally American- 
born: certainly America was deemed 
by impoverished Europeans to be the 
best place on earth in which to make 
money. Immigrants came by the 
millions. 

The churches did not escape crit- 
icism fram those who complained of 
the vast accretions of wealth. They 
were accused of catering to the rich 


and of blindness to poverty and vice . 
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at their doors; that is, at their back 
doors. There was no doubt some 
basis for these attacks: the church’s 
pleas for the support of her charities 
had to reach the ears of those who 
possessed money, and ministers 
thought it wise to “temper their 
preaching” and encouraged their 
parishioners to treat rich folk with 
consideration. It is considered now 
to have been a mistaken policy. The 
portion of society classified as “work- 
ing people” was in process of or- 
ganization into unions. Labor lead- 
ers found it good strategy to accuse 
the churches of favoring the rich and 
caring very little for the poor. 

Like many “bulk indictments,” the 
charge was unfair, in that neglect 
was greatly exaggerated. The church 
was “third party” to a quarrel which 
it did not start and which it could 
not stop. But it was not completely 
guiltless. Money from the day of St. 
James until now has been the snare 
that deceived good men. 


DIFFICULT DAYS AHEAD 

WE refer to the lures which in the 
past have confronted Christian in- 
hems and Christian churches, 

ecause we deem it probable that 
another period of severe temptation 
may be in the offing. The industry 
of the people has been of unparal- 
leled volume. We cannot quote the 
statistics of man-hours; but when so 
many industries and transportation 
are busy “round the clock,” one can 
be sure that this is an era of ex- 
traordinary production. And gross 
earnings are likewise at record 
height, with wages reflecting the 
same outstanding scale. 

At this date, people have been gen- 
erous in the support of activities 
sponsored by their churches. They 
have not been extravagant in their 
offerings, but they have not been 
deaf to numerous pleas. Great credit 
is due the laity for such encouraging 
responses, 

But when the war is over and the 
warriors return, a new set of condi- 


tions will be encountered. The fervid 
and sincere appeals to ideals of gov- 
ernments and to patriotism will be 
superseded by the conditions of 
peace-time employment. The brief 
surge of buoyant enthusiasm for an 
endangered country must be re- 


placed by the patient endurance of a 


peace-time life. ; 

For the church, it means emphasis 
and re-emphasis on the basic value 
of an individual. With God there is 
no distinction of persons. The gifts 
of grace, by which the Kingdom of 
heaven is established, are the work- 
ing energy over which the church 


has control and command. Every 


project must be scrutinized and its 
spiritual influences discerned and 
placed in comparison with standards 
of righteousness. 


FEBRUARY'S EMPHASIS 


It is not strictly accurate to iden- 
tify February as the month for 
American Missions. The fact is that 
this agency’s personnel and re- 
sources are active the year round, 
Tuesday, February 29, 1944, in- 
cluded. We repress the temptation 
to compare the Board’s field of work 
with those of other U. L. C. A. as- 
signments. We content ourselves 
with commenting on the number and 
distribution of missionary ministers, 
and we do not forget their wives. 

What February should, and no 
doubt does, mean to the thoughtful 
members of the United Lutheran 
Church is, the period of the year 
when the opportunities and obliga- 
tions of us Lutherans to our fellow 
countrymen are given earnest and 
prayerful consideration. Some 


pointed queries can be framed and _ 


answers requested. We submit the 
following: 

1. Does the Church’s membership 
appreciate the degree of consecra- 
tion that is required to sustain the 
men and women who undertake the 
planting and development of new 
congregations? While pastors and 
their families give their time, train- 
ing, and work to the Head of the 
Church and in behalf of the salvation 
of sinful folk, they welcome, and 
they are entitled to receive, evi- 
dences of the sincere appreciation of 
their brethren. 

2. Does the Church’s membership 
realize that beyond the immediate 
objectives of the parishes there is 
the general spiritual situation which 
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has come into being out of the con- 
fusion, the hardships, the evidences 
of divine nearness and the convic- 
tions which have been engendered 
by many experiences of our Lord’s 
love for human souls? It can well 
be that the testimonies which have 
flowed in like a mighty river from 


the millions under stress in many 
places and diverse labors are to be 
used cumulatively. The momentum 
of numbers can be the winning fac- 
tor in effectively proclaiming the 
Gospel in times of crisis. The ques- 
tion is therefore pertinent to every 
individual believer. 


OUR FIRST 100 PER CENT SYNOD 


The Mississippi Synod Endeavoring to Meet Its Six-year Plan 
By Executive Secretary ARTHUR P. BLACK 


Ecclesia Plantanda for November 
(1943) introduced a series of official 
statements on Home Missions with 
the following paragraph: 

“In the deep south, Dr. H. Brent 
Schaeffer continues his unfaltering 
labors to establish the Lutheran 
Church as a definite influence in the 
State of Mississippi. As president of 
the synod and as a Board missionary 
he occupies in a very definite sense 
the position of a missionary bishop. 
After having entered upon the task 
of rebuilding a synod that had little 
left except its standing as the oldest 
Lutheran body in all that area, Dr. 
Schaeffer received several calls to 
prosperous and well-organized con- 
sregations. But believing that some- 
one must rebuild the Church in that 
section, he has consistently declined 
all calls, even though when he first 
proposed his program his friends 
shook their heads and reminded him 
of the experience of the Israelites 
when required to make bricks with- 
out straw. But he said the Biblical 
record shows that hard as the job 
was the bricks were made.” 


AFTER FIVE YEARS 

Sunday, December 5, 1943, Dr. 
Schaeffer completed five years of 
service as “missionary bishop” of the 
Mississippi Synod. Four of those five 
years the synod paid the U. L. C. A. 
apportionment in full! For the cal- 
endar year 1943 the apportionment 
was paid in full before November 1. 
There are ten congregations and five 
pastors. Eight of the ten congrega- 
tions paid in full or in excess in 1942. 

At the same time the synod, under 
Dr. Schaeffer’s inspiring leadership, 
was making itself our first 100 per 
cent apportionment synod, it was 
making an equally remarkable rec- 
ord in the reduction of its indebted- 
ness. The synodical Minutes for 1943 
show that eight of the ten congrega- 
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H. Brent Schaeffer, 
D.D., outstanding 
in the Mississippi 
Synod for his 
efforts to establish 
Lutheranism in 
the state 


tions are absolutely debt free! And, 
remember! every one of the ten is a 
mission congregation. 


HAS A SIX-YEAR PLAN 

Quoting further from the 1943 
synodical Minutes: “Of the fifteen 
items adopted in 1940 by our synod 
in its Six-year Plan the following 
have been achieved: 


“1, Celebration of the eighty-fifth an- 
niversary. of synod at Betheden. 
“2. All church properties have been 
improved. 

“3. Congregational and synodical 
budgets being met in full. 

“4, Confirmed membership goal for 
1942 has been reached. 

“5, All debts standing at the time 
(1940) have been removed. 

“6. Grace Church in Laurel has be- 
come self-supporting. 


“Of the fifteen items . . . the fol- 
lowing are yet to be achieved: 


“1. A Sunday school enrollment of 500. 

“2. Sixty subscriptions to THe Luvu- 
THERAN. 

“3.In every congregation the follow- 
ing organizations: a Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, a Brotherhood, a 
Luther League, Children of the 
Church. 

“4, A Mission Study Class—a Leader- 
ship Training Class—Week of 
Prayer Services in each congrega- 
tion each year. 

“5. Trinity Church in Jackson to be- 
come self-supporting. 


“6. A new church in Jackson. 
“7, Establishment of two new missions. 


“During this year (1943) pastors and 
congregations are asked to check: 


“1. Number of tithers. 
“2. Number of families (or individuals 
in families) having daily devotions.” 


Quite an ambitious six-year pro- 
gram for an all-mission synod in non- 
Lutheran territory, isn’t it? 


PRESIDENT SCHAEFFER SPEAKING: 
“Often we Lutherans in Missis- 
sippi may feel our weakness and in- 
ability. Yet with true faith in our 
Church, and looking to the Rock of 
Ages for His grace, our lives will find 
satisfying spiritual blessings. We can 
have as individuals, as congregations, 
and as a synod, all that God has to 
give in Christ and His Church. We 
can enjoy and possess all that any 
person or congregation or synod can 
enjoy and possess in Christian faith 
and service. In gratitude and love 
and obedience let us fight the good 
fight of faith, and run with confidence 
and vigor the race that is ours.” 
There isn’t a congregation in the, 
United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, or anywhere else, that would fail 
to follow leadership as illustrated in 
that paragraph from President 
Schaeffer’s report to synod in 1942. 


WHEN PEACE COMES AGAIN 

In his report to synod in both 1942 
and 1943 President Schaeffer ad- 
dressed himself to pastors and 
church leaders as follows: 

“We pastors and church leaders 
must carry on with increasing vigor 
and devotion. An aggressive program 
of intensified effort must be prepared 
for inauguration when peace comes 
again. ... The eyes of the leaders of 
the Church should be set especially 
on the future in planning for the in- 
auguration of an active and aggres- 
sive program of intensified life and 
evangelism as soon as peace comes.” 


ANOTHER RECORD WITH A 
MEANING 

From the standpoint of quotas as- 
signed the different synods for sub- 
scriptions to THE LurTueran, “the 
Mississippi Synod stands at the top 
of all the synods, with enough sub- 
scriptions to equal five times its 
quota.” There is a direct connection 
between knowing your Church and 
supporting it. We just can’t know 
our Church in the way we should 
unless we read THE LUTHERAN. 
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THE 


CHURCH 


SCHOOL 


LESSON 


HEIGHTS AND DEPTHS OF DIVINITY 


St. Mark's Ninth Chapter Records Approval of God 


and Appeal of People 


Adult Sunday School Lesson for February 13. Mark 9: 2-29 


SINCERE and reverent readers of the Bible attach value to the succes- 


sion of events in the ministry of Jesus. With curiosity that can be justified 


because it is human, we try to date the events in Palestine from the Annun- 
ciation to the Ascension. Since none of the evangelists was inspired to 
provide such a chronological record, Biblical scholars have subjected the 
narrations of all four to an almost microscopic analysis, producing what is 


called the Harmony of the Gospels. 


“The History of the Passion of our Lord 
as recorded by the four Evangelists,” 
included in the contents of our Common 
Service Book. 

Authors who have given us books on 
the life of Christ acknowledge a regard 
for observing a succession of events, 
but without exception—so far as we 
have seen—admit that the inspired 
writers did not make timing of dom- 
inating importance. Edersheim, whose 
two-volume work, The Life and Times 
of Jesus, is highly regarded by believ- 
ers, groups the history of our Lord’s 
life into five major parts, of which the 
first is introductory—“The Preparation 
for the Gospel.” Next he assembles the 
records from the Birth to the Baptism 
of Jesus. The Transfiguration marks 
the close of part three. The fourth 
period, which follows the Transfigura- 
tion, ends with the last journey to Jeru- 
salem. The final portion includes the 
days from the Public Entry to the Res- 
urrection. 


Peter's Confession of Faith 

While in this classification the factor 
of time has an influence; another re- 
lationship is also given attention: we 
mean the development among the fol- 
lowers of Jesus of their recognition of 
His Messiahship and of their faith in 
Him. An illustration of this factor is the 
relationship of the transfiguration of 
our Lord to the confession of the 
apostles which was expressed by Peter 
in his declaration—“Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” 

Readers of this page will remember 
that in a previous lesson, and from a 
previous chapter in Mark’s gospel, at- 
tention was given to a second miracle 
of feeding. It was observed in the dis- 
cussion of that portion of Mark’s gospel 
that evidently this miracle made a deep 
impression upon him and upon all those 
who were witnesses or who heard of it 
from others. 

So obviously creative—and therefore 
superhuman—were these miracles, that 
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A partial result of such research is 


the valuation of Jesus was very greatly 
stepped up, in particular by the dis- 
ciples who were with Him in His teach- 
ing and healing ministries. Therefore, 
when an occasion arose for Jesus to ask 
the disciples, “Whom do men say that 
I am?” the response was very different 
from what it would have been a year 
earlier. Observe that Peter’s confession, 
spoken in the name of all the Apostles, 
was indicative of the divinity of Jesus. 
He said for himself and for others, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son Of the 
living God.” 


A Basic Confession 

It is in order to observe that with this 
confession of the Apostles—that is, with 
their confession that the Messiah was 
in their midst and that he was fulfilling 
the mission assigned Him—there could 
no longer be any doubt that the King- 
dom of God was in the midst of them. 

he Kingdom of God was and is the 
/regime which is established by and 
among believers who know and confess 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the 
living God. To be assured of this re- 
lationship is the beginning of obedience 
to Him who is God’s Son; and obedience 
to the Son of God is the basic principle 
of the Kingdom of God in the midst 
of us. 

Therefore Jesus announced the es- 
tablishment of the Church. Matthew’s 
account of the query records the re- 
sponse which Jesus made after Peter 
had made his declaration: “Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 


but my Father which is in heaven. And 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
February 7-13 


M. Jesus on the Mountain. Mark 9: 2-8. 

T. The Impotent Disciples. Mark 9: 14-19. 

W. Jesus in the Valley. Mark 9: 20-29. 

Th. The Glorified Christ. Revelation 1: 12-18. 
F. Isaiah’s Vision and Service. Isaiah 6: 1-8. 
Sat. Meee a the Mount of God. Exodus 24: 
S. “Who Shall Ascend?” Psalm 24, 


4y Nathan 2) Melhorn 


I say also unto thee, That thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my church; and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” 


A Yet Higher Revelation 

It must not be overlooked that the 
final objective of the entire ministry of 
Christ was to establish the Kingdom of 
God. The Kingdom of God was pro- 
jected when Moses was authorized to 
lead a people out of bondage whom 
God had chosen for a special mission. 
Through Moses was given the law, the 
schoolmaster to lead men to Christ. 
Between the era of Moses and that of 
the incarnation of God’s Son was the 
period of prophecy—and of those cen- 
turies Elijah was the outstanding type. 
When, therefore, the figures of Moses 
and Elijah with Jesus were manifested 
to Peter, James, and John in the scene 
which we have come to define as the 
Transfiguration, there was the definite 
testimony concerning the unique char- 
acter of the Kingdom of God with Jesus 
as the central figure. 

Edersheim makes a point of the place 
of this miracle in the development of 
the faith of those who later would be- 
come the Apostles. He calls the Trans- 
figuration the high spot in the ministry 
of Jesus prior to his Resurrection and 
Ascension. 

The opposite of the Kingdom of God, 


_which for the sake of a name one might 


call the anti-Kingdom, received a man- 
ifestation following the return of Jesus 
and the three disciples from the Mount 
of Transfiguration. St. Mark’s narra- 
tive informs one that when the four 
came down they found the other dis- 
ciples engaged in answering the ques- 
tions put to them by persons in a com- 
pany of people. They were asking about 
the prophet upon whose successor the 
advent of their Messiah was timed. 

In the midst of their queries there 
came one to Jesus who said, “Master I 
have brought thee my son which hath 
a dumb spirit.” Then followed details 
concerning the intensity of this de- 
moniacal obsession. The space given its 
description by St. Mark becomes the 
measure of the intensity of its evilness: 
it is the bottomless pit in contrast to the 
mountain height of the scene of the 
Transfiguration. It is a human recur- 
rence of the conflict of which the first 
act was the temptation of Jesus by the 
Devil. It is the beginning of what 
Edersheim describes as the descent into 
the shadows of Calvary. 


The Lutheran 


THE YOUNG 


PEOPLE 


Ky Lines John Teaver 


Watch That Propaganda—matthew 24: 23-27 


Ir will be surprising to most of us to 
learn that the word propaganda comes 
from Roman Catholic sources. In 
1622 the Roman Church organized a 
commission of cardinals who were to 
direct foreign missions. They named 
this organization “The College of the 
Propaganda.” They found the word 
propaganda in its Latin origin which 
we have taken over into English in the 
word propagate. Literally, it means “to 
fasten before,’ or, we. might freely 
translate it “to tie up things ahead of 
time.” Any systematized effort to pro- 
mote the acceptance of a doctrine or 
policy is now called propaganda. It is 
always directed at public opinion. It 
seeks to tie up the thinking of people 
in preparation for some _ particular 
action. 

Propaganda is not wholly a nice word. 
It keeps shady company. To say a thing 
is just propaganda is to discount its 
truth. Could it be that “The College of 
Propaganda” is at least partially re- 
sponsible for this? Certainly the his- 
tory of Roman Catholic missions has 
revealed the acceptance of the ques- 
tionable doctrine that “the end justifies 
the means.” We are seeing studied ef- 
forts in our times to shut the doors of 
South America to Protestant mission- 
aries. These neighbor nations are pic- 
tured in newspapers and magazines and 
in radio addresses as happy in their in- 
herited religion, while we are told that 
the people do not want the disturbing 
influence of our missionaries. On the 
contrary, official commendation for 
Protestant missionaries and the evident 
progress our missions are making in 
the South American countries give the 
lie to the propaganda picture. 


An Outstanding Illustration 

Whether this is the historic source of 
our interpretation of the word or not, 
today it does mean the kind of effort 
to move public opinion that will stoop 
to almost any low. A good illustration 
of this can be read in the history of the 
repeal of prohibition. Good church peo- 
ple were led to believe that conditions 
before prohibition were much better 
than during the so-called reign of the 
bootleggers. Statistics were warped to 
suit the cause. Newspapers and mag- 
azines—not uninfluenced by the pros- 
pects of the gold mine in liquor adver- 
tising—lent their editorial columns and 
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their news to the crusade against pro- 
hibition. Every crime that could pos- 
sibly be connected with bootlegging or 
intoxication was played up in prom- 
inent places. Jokes on prohibition were 
told and retold in the newspapers, on 
the stage, and wherever men met. Car- 
toons pictured the prohibitionist as a 
long-haired, high-hatted, long-nosed, 
sour-visaged, thin man, carrying an 
umbrella. The returning soldiers were 
fed on the idea that the long-haired re- 
formers had put prohibition over on 
them while they were doing their pa- 
triotic duty in uniform. The movies fea- 
tured pictures of crime or high society 
in which drinking was usually included. 
The poor man was led to believe that 
prohibition was class legislation by 
which he was debarred from his drinks 
while his rich’ neighbors could get all 
they wanted. It was a well-organized 
and successful piece of propaganda. 

It should be noted too that there were 
at least three powers working together 
behind the scenes, the liquor interests 
with large investment in the business, 
the advertising interests with a like 
prospect of large sums to be spent in 
their field, and the political interests, 
seeing in the rising tide of opposition 
to prohibition the opportunity to ride 
into office. We note also that promises 
were made by all of these interests that 
the good things resulting from prohibi- 
tion would not be lost by its repeal, 
habits of temperance would be empha- 
sized, widespread advertising that might 
influence young people to drink would 
be taboo, the saloon would never come 
back, and drinking would be confined 
to the innocent use of beer and light 
wines in the homes where they were 
desired. The fact that crimes due to 
liquor were materially reduced under 
prohibition and that Keely cures and 
other institutions for the care of alco- 
holics were nearly all closed was very 
carefully hidden. 

We have given much space to this 
story because it so clearly illustrated 
the need to “Watch that Propaganda.” 
The same general methods are used in 
all propaganda. 


Anything to Win 

Propaganda has no principle of honor. 
It is out to win the verdict, no matter 
how. Therefore, itstakes the truth and 
distorts it or misinterprets it for its 


purposes. It does not hesitate to manu- 
facture evidence—in other words, to lie 
—if that will help win. It uses every 


*possible means of influencing public 


opinion. The insidious quality of prop- 
aganda is that so many innocent folks 
are caught by it and themselves become 
a part of it. 


Wartime Propaganda 

Nations use these methods in in- 
fluencing public opinion, particularly in 
wartime. The purpose of winning the 
war is a worthy one; national ideals and 
the happiness and prosperity of the 
people depend on victory. Too many of 
those in positions to set the wheels of 
propaganda moving believe that the end 
justifies the means. They are servants 
of time and sacrifice permanent results 
for temporary advantage. They unloose 
propaganda of hate to arouse the peo- 
ple to fighting pitch and do not think 
of the harvest of hate that will result, 
forever menacing the very things for 
which the nation is making its sacrifices. 
We read our newspapers, hear our 
radio commentators, and see our news- 
reels, conscious of the fact that we are 
allowed to know only what those in 
authority think it best for us to know, 
and in their interpretation of the facts. 
We have a right to believe that the 
American citizen knows more of the 
real issues and facts in this present war 
than the citizen of any other nation 
with the possible exception of the Eng- 
lish. But even then we are so fed up on 
propaganda that we are always asking 
ourselves, “What is the real truth?” 
Yes, it pays to watch, and we may well 
add with Jesus, “Watch and Pray.” 


Against Christ 

The lesson assigned to this topic pic- 
tures propaganda with regard to the 
material nature of the Messiah. He was 
pictured as an earthly prince who would 
free Israel and make her a world em- 
pire. Many false Messiahs arose, all 
promoted by propaganda. Jesus warns 
against these movements. He Himself 
was subject to the cruelest kind of 
propaganda. It helped to send Him to 
the cross. He had been popular with 
the common people and His enemies 
were afraid to move against Him in 
direct attack. So the chief priests and 
other Jewish leaders began a whisper- 
ing campaign against Him. The result 
of their efforts was the rising opposition 
that met Jesus in His last Judean min- 
istry, and that reached its final vic- 
torious height in the heartless cry of 
the crowd on Good Friday, “Crucify 
Him! Crucify Him!” We feel somehow 
that most of these folks did not hate 
Jesus but were the unthinking tools of 
His enemies. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, February 

13. Next, “The Truth About Christ.” 
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BOOKS 


Representative Lutheran Sermons : 


But Christ Did Rise. And Other Sermons on Lenten Gospels. Edited by Paul 
Zeller Strodach. Muhlenberg Press. 199 pages. $2. 

Dr. Stropacu has rendered a signal service to the Church by his annual 
compilation of a series of sermons for the Pre-Lenten and Lenten seasons. 
We have come to look for it. And this year we are grateful again for a work 


of outstanding merit. 


Eagerly we look for two developments in our Lutheran Church. The 
first is an output of qualitative thinking on the relationship of Lutheran 
theology and social ethics to life. The second is the more emphatic voice 


from our pulpits in these days of ten- 
sion and turmoil. In this development 
Dr. Strodach’s contribution is marked. 
Other compilers have worked on books 
of sermons by various authors and we 
are indebted to them. But the Strodach 
impetus has taken us through several 
years of consistent effort and the result 
is a growing recognition of the value 
and superiority of his output. 

As in previous years, the title of the 
present book is taken from one of the 
sermon subjects. Fittingly, Dr. Paul 
Scherer of New York City, whose voice 
is outstanding not only in Lutheran 
circles but throughout Protestantism in 
the United States and Canada, lends his 
Easter sermon topic, “But Christ Did 
Rise,” as the title of this series. 

The contributors to the volume are 


Worship for Youth 


Boys and Girls at Worship. By Marie 
Cole Powell. Harper. 198 pages. $2.00. 

Here is a book that will gladden the 
heart of any worship leader of Junior- 
Intermediate groups. It contains such 
a variety of services, which make use 
of stories, poems, picture interpreta- 
tions, litanies, prayers, and hymns, that 
it would be of value to anyone working 
with children. 

Before presenting the worship serv- 
ices, the author (who is chairman of 
Religious Education, School of Reli- 
gious and Social Work, Boston Univer- 
sity) pauses at some length to discuss 
such pertinent problems as: children’s 
great need for rich worship experiences 
today, the paths to religious growth 
through worship, pupil leadership of 
worship services, group planning, and 
creative leadership in worship planning. 

The worship services are grouped 
around six areas of experiences normal 
to older children: (1) Dreams; (2) 
Creators with God; (3) Our Friends; 
(4) Jesus; (5) Christmas Festival; (6) 
God of the Universe. There are a total 
of twenty-five planned programs, and 
additional materials and suggestions for 
many more. Although the services are 
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men of noted ability. Some of them 
have written in previous volumes; 
others are making their appearance for 
the first time. They represent a wide 
geographical area. The East offers the 
greatest number of contributors; the 
Midwest, the South and the Southwest 
match the East in quality, if not in 
quantity. The Far West alone is absent; 
we should like to see something good 
from there when the next issue appears. 
While closely following the church 
year from Septuagesima to Easter, the 
texts selected are; for the most part, a 
bit different. But because they are dif- 
ferent, they are challenging. 7 
Readers of this volume are sure to be 
stimulated by the voices of strength that 
speak from its pages. Henry J. Prium. 


planned to begin in the fall and carry 
through the Christmas season, the pro- 
grams could be used at any time. 
Among the biographical sketches in- 
cluded in some of the programs we find 
such old friends and inspirational lives 
as: Antonius Stradivarius, Albrecht 
(Durer, Jane Addams, Dick Whittington, 
and many others not so well known. 
There are a number of good “teach- 
ing stories” of a fictional nature such as 
“Mr. Friend O’ Man’s Party” and “The 
Church of the Friendly Heart,” both by 
Jay Stocking. Excellent, timely ser- 
mons for adults as well as children 
could be based on ‘these stories. 
Wiuma Keyser. 


Well-equipped Army 

They Work for Tomorrow. By Robert 
M. Bartlett. Association Press. Revell. 
144 pages. $1.50. 

FIFTEEN noted men and women, busy 
on many of society’s strategic fronts, 
are summoned to these pages by Dr. 
Bartlett to testify in the case of world 
order and peace versus world anarchy 
and tragedy. They work for tomorrow: 
Herbert H. Lehman, Pearl S. Buck, 
Wendell L. Willkie, Gladys Talboot Ed- 
wards, Cordell Hull, Louis Adamic, 
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Charles P. Taft, Pitirim A. Sorokin, 
Henry A. Wallace, Philip Murray, Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, Charles E. Wilson, 
John Foster Dulles, Mordecai E. John- 
son, Igor I. Sikorski. Each is intro- 
duced to his reading audience with a 
brief, personal history, interestingly re- 
counted. 

Leaders in society’s business, and 
representative of a whole host of others 
of their kind who work with them for 
tomorrow, these possess what it takes 
to win humanity’s most lasting and 
durable victory. Nor do they wait for 
the coming victory of arms to begin 
their task. They work now for tomor- 
row. 

The high spiritual conception under- 
lying the efforts of most of them is il- 
lustrated in the case of Igor Sikorski, 
famous pioneer and authority in air- 
craft development. Though more cer- 
tain of the future of aviation than of 
the moral progress of man, he declares: 
“The turmoil’ of the world is due to the 
fact that men have forgotten God. Hu- 
manity needs a return to God’s laws, 
instead of flirting with lies and shams. 
Darkness lies ahead, unless there is a 
definite return to Christian idealism and 
a greater truthfulness. . . . It is only 
because of my faith in religion that I 
believe in the possibility of reawaken- 
ing and recovery.” 

This book is a good tonic for any 
who tend to be pessimistic about the 
things to come, After listening intently 
to these significant presentations by 
personalities of widely varying back- 
grounds and life interests, one is stirred 
with a new hope, not because they 
promise an easy solution to humanity’s 
dilemma, but on account of the reassur- 
ance received that there is a well- 
equipped army of the strongest and best 
of men and women fighting a construc- 
tive battle for tomorrow. . 

D. F. Purman. 


Answering Questions 


More People Are Asking. By John P. 
Milton. Augustana Press. 154 pages. 
$1.25. 

Her: isa little volume that throws a 
lot of light upon many problems that 
perplex people in their study of the 
Scriptures. Its 150 pages contain a like 
number of questions that were actually 
asked of the author. He first quotes the 
question, then turns the light of the 
Bible upon it and answers in a simple, 
straightforward style. 

~The book is made most usable by 
reason of its splendid index. It will be 
a ready reference to the pastor. It will 
prove profitable to laymen in answering 
vexing Bible questions. And it will be 
a helpful guide to young people in their 
meetings as they discuss matters that 
affect faith and life. H. S. PETREA. 


The Lutheran 


Banners Unfurled! 


Twat is the phrase that comes to mind 
when a copy of the “Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary Edition, 1944 Year Book,” of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica is placed in his hand! Movement 
and advance are suggested by the 
chaste folds of the Christian Flag, 
flanked on right and left by the United 
States and Canadian Flags, in color and 
rippling against the sky! 

And that suggestion finds its reality 
in the 213 pages which present the con- 
tents of the book. Who are some of the 
men whose devotion and unstinted 
service made possible much of the pro- 
gressive history of the United Lu- 
theran Church? Here they march across 
our vision on the calendar pages, week 
by week. Those who knew and worked 
with them will experience satisfying 
“moments of memory” as they watch 
the procession. Those who knew them 
not will gain a needed sense of the sus- 
tained high caliber of our Church’s 
leadership from past to present. Fifteen 
pages bring a condensed but illuminat- 
ing review of what “seemed good unto 
us, being assembled with one accord” 
in the thirteen conventions which have 
spanned the quarter century. 

Contrasted with the roll call of past 
leaders stand the directories of those 
now active in the Church: Members of 
elective agencies; standing and special 
committees; officers and agencies of the 
United Lutheran Church;. faculties of 
our seminaries and colleges; corporate 
titles; student pastors and church work- 
ers; synodical publications; ministers 
deceased during 1943; names removed 
from the Clerical Register; Alphabetical 
Clerical Register; missionaries on the 
field and on furlough; consecrated dea- 
conesses; geographical directory of con- 
gregations; Lesson Courses for Sunday 
schools; Luther League Topics; Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society Topics and 
those of the Brotherhood. Can you 
think of anything you'd like to know 
about ministers, the work of the Church, 
congregations and the like that isn’t 
there? This book is as full of informa- 
tion as those classic general “almanacs”: 
Baer’s and The World! 

Oh! You want to know about statis- 
tics of various kinds, in respect to the 
United Lutheran Church? Well, here’s 
a compilation of United Lutheran 
Church figures on membership, educa- 
tion and finances, covering the twenty- 
five-year period, year by year! Then 
there’s the table which shows the 1942 
statistics—the latest available—by 
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synods both in the United States and 
Canada and in “other countries.” Want 
to know about the academic and finan- 
cial figures of our seminaries and col- 
leges? The tables are there! There, too; 
are impressive tables concerning our 
Christian Welfare institutions and 
agencies and those of our auxiliaries. 
To increase the intimacy of the infor- 
mation, you will find in the geographical 
directory of congregations further items 


-which will enable you to know their 


membership, congregational. expenses 
and record for benevolence. 

The whole is a remarkably helpful 
handbook on the march of the Church 
under the Banner of the Cross and the 
flags of the nations. The fulness and 
accuracy of the contents—one finds a 
remarkably low percentage of typo- 
graphical errors—is a tribute to the 
painstaking efforts of the secretary of 
the Church, the Rev. Dr. Walton H. 
Greever, and his office staff, and of the 
office staffs of the various boards and 
agencies which collaborated in furnish- 
ing the information. 

“Seems as though” you ought to have 
a copy; doesn’t it? 

CHARLES K. FEGLEY. 


Effective Sacrifices 


THE ancient sacrifice was essentially 
a “dead” sacrifice. The lamb on the 
altar of burnt offering—while a beau- 
tiful symbol—was yet:.a dead lamb; a 
dead, not a living sacrifice. 

But the Lamb of God was a living 
sacrifice. The Cross was the world’s 
last altar of blood atonement. Jesus 
was living while He hung upon the 
Cross. : 

He was fully conscious of His suffer- 
ings and exquisitely sensitive to the 
maddening pain; for had he not refused 
the draft of drugged wine which dead- 
ened the sensibilities of those who hung 
upon the two adjoining crosses? 

So great was His anguish that He 
cried out in agony, “My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?” Our 
blessed Lord presented His sinless body 
a living sacrifice for our sins. 

Just what does St. Paul mean when 
he writes to the Roman Christians, to 
you and to me, and to all Christians 
everywhere: 

“I beseech you, therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable unto God, which is your rea- 
sonable service.” 

We cannot suffer upon a cross as 
Jesus did. Nor would we imitate the 
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strange sect of the Penitentes in Mex- 
ico who during Lent scourge each other 
with whips of cactus thorns and thus 
feel that they are making sacrificial _ 
atonement. 

While St. Paul realized that some of 
the Christians of his day would be 
called upon to die for their Lord he 
wrote to all of them, and he writes to 
us: 
“I beseech you therefore, Brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, Holy, ac- 
ceptable unto God, which is your rea- 
sonable service.” In other words, we 
are to “live” for Him. 

Pastor Ratpx L. WAGNER. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Congregations Must Help 


809 TSS Bks 403 AAFTTC 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Dear LUTHERAN: . 

TuroucH the kindness of the church 
school of my home church, First Lu- 
theran, Glendale, Calif., Dr. James P. 
Beasom pastor, I have been receiving 
Tue LUTHERAN each week since enter- 
ing the Army. Although I have read 
THe LuTHERAN for many years, its col- 
umns have never been more interesting 
to me since being out of contact with 
our church here in the Army. 

A letter written to you by William S. 
Avery in the December 22 issue, “A 
Practical Suggestion,” attracted my at- 
tention. As one in the service I wish 
to voice my approval of this suggestion. 
Just recently in writing my pastor, I 
mentioned a similar idea to him. I sin- 
cerely hope that many of the congrega- 
tions in our United Lutheran Church 
are doing some post-war planning. 

We in the service hope ‘that we shall 
not be a burden upon our nation after 
this war. We hope too that we shall not 
form some sort of a privileged class 
within our country. However, we are 
realistic enough to know that many of 
us shall not return and many who do 
return will be totally or partially dis- 
abled. We believe that our government 
will provide many types of assistance 
for those requiring aid. Adjustments 
will have to be made, though among 
many who are not in the service as well 
as we who are in it. 

I believe the church should be pre- 
pared to augment what the government 
will do and be ready to help families 
and others who will not be eligible for 
government aid. Many people are go- 
ing to need more than financial assist- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Kochester—the Hower City 


ANNIVERSARIES OF CONGREGATIONS AND PASTORS 
Self-support Accepted by Transfiguration Church 


THE new officers of the Rochester Lu- 
theran Pastoral Conference are the Rev. 
Claude E. Tejan, president, who suc- 
ceeds the Rey. Howard A. Kuhnle, and 
the Rev. Thomas A. Berg, vice-pres- 
ident, who succeeds the Rev. Elwin A. 
Miller. The secretary, the Rev. Alfred 
L. Beck, and the treasurer, the Rev. 
Alfred J. Schroder, succeed them- 
selves. The election was held at St. 
John’s Church at the annual Christmas 
party when its pastor, the Rev. Paul 
Schmieder, was the genial host to about 
fifty pastors, wives, and children. Pas- 
tor Tejan, who is pastor of Bethlehem 
Church, Fairport, is a member of the 
American Lutheran Church, and is the 
first officer of the local association to 
come from that body. We think of this 
as a fine step in co-operation. 


The Rev. Yost Brandt 

celebrated his twentieth anniversary as 
pastor of St. Paul’s, Pittsford, Novem- 
ber 14. The guest speaker was the Rev. 
Frederick K. Vogt, brother of Mrs. 
Brandt and pastor of Concordia Church, 
Watertown, which was the first church 
served by Pastor Brandt (1906-14). The 
liturgist was the celebrant’s son, the 
Rev. Erich O. Brandt, pastor of Im- 
manuel, Webster. Pastor Brandt, who 
is a native of Rochester, was graduated 
from Wagner College in 1903; studied 
at the Chicago Seminary one year, and 
was graduated from the Philadelphia 
Seminary in 1906. Other congregations 


FATHER AND SON—the Rev. Yost Brandt 
and the Rev. Erich O. Brandt 


that he has served are St. Peter’s, Pres- 
ton, Ontario, Can.; St. John’s, Albany, 
N. Y.; and St. John’s Victor, simulta- 
neously with Pittsford. Many forward 
steps have been taken at Pittsford, in- 
cluding the complete rebuilding of the 
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church in 1929, although Pastor Brandt 
feels that throughout the chief empha- 
sis, and indeed the abiding element, has 
been Christian education. 

At.Pittsford, Pastor Brandt has per- 
formed 303 baptisms, confirmed 289, 
married 180 couples, and officiated at 
284 funerals. 


Seventieth Anniversary 

St. John’s Church celebrated its 
seventieth anniversary November 7. 
Guest speakers were John Schmieder, 
D.D., brother of St. John’s pastor, and 


Dr. Arnold F. Keller, Dr. John Schmieder, 
and the Rev. Paul H. C. Schmieder 


pastor of St. Matthew’s, Kitchener, On- 
tario, the largest Lutheran church in 
Canada, and Arnold F. Keller, D.D., 
pastor of Redeemer, Utica, N. Y. 

St. John’s was organized August 18, 
1873. The cornerstone of the present 
building was laid June 14, 1874, and 
dedication took place June 27, 1875. 
Pastors who have served the congrega- 
tion are the Rev. Ernst Heydler, the 
Rev. John Muelhauser, the Rev. Joseph 
Rechsteiner, John Nicum, D.D. (1887- 
1909), the Rev. Andrew Blum (1910- 
30), and Pastor Schmieder since 1931. 

Many progressive steps have been 
taken during the present pastorate, so 
that the congregation and its organiza- 
tions are in fine condition. The first 
missionary society was organized in 
1933. The whole Sunday school has 
been reorganized and graded, and The 
Christian Life Course has been intro- 
duced. The highest standard of church 
music is maintained under the splen- 
did leadership of Carl C. Baumbach. 
The interior of the church was ren- 
ovated in 1933 for the sixtieth anniver- 
sary, and the exterior will be renovated 
with the offering for the seventieth an- 
niversary. The congregation was cleared 
of debt in 1942. Large support is al- 
ways given to benevolences and to spe- 
cial offerings. St. John’s looks forward 
confidently to future service. 


Concordia Church, the Rev. Thomas 
A. Berg pastor, honored William Griepp, 
their Sunday school superintendent, on 
December 5, exactly fifty years after he 
as a young man became a teacher. He 
kept his teaching post for eight years, 
when he was elected superintendent. In 
this time, Mr. Griepp has missed only 
a few Sundays—practically all because 
of sickness. In the last fifteen years, he 
was not absent at all. Mr. Griepp has 
also been active in other offices of the 
church, and at present is a deacon and 
secretary of the church council. 


The Rev. Alfred L. Beck has been 
advanced by Reformation Church from 
assistant pastor to associate pastor. 


Transfiguration Church 

a mission congregation since its estab- 
lishment in 1931, became self-support- 
ing at the beginning of this year. This 
congregation was established through 
the work and foresight of the Rev. 
Harry J. Kreider, Ph.D., when he 
learned of the unchurched Lutherans 
in the eastern section of suburban Iron- 
dequoit. Dr. Kreider was then pastor 
of the Church of the Resurrection in 
the western section of Irondequoit, but 
has been pastor of St. James Church, 
Ozone Park, Long Island, since 1931. 
The work was not done hastily; but the 
beginning was made in 1928, but incor- 
poration and erection of the building 
did not take place until 1931. 

Mrs. Adolph Wahl, who died two 
years ago, gave almost all the money 
for the purchase of the lot, she having 
turned over to Dr. Kreider a check for 
$3,200 on March 15, 1931. Mr. Wahl, 
who died in November 1930, was the 
most active and prominent leader in 
the preliminary work that led to the 
founding of Transfiguration Church. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Wahl are deserving 
of great credit for their ‘participation— 
although they were particularly averse 
to any public recognition of their ac- 
tivities and gifts. Thanks are also due 
to the Board of American Missions, to 
the Rochester Lutheran Mission Union, 
and to many individuals who helped in 
the work. 

Many forward steps have been taken 
in the course of the years. Perhaps the 
most important are the purchase of a 
pipe organ in 1940 and the purchase of 
a parsonage in 1942. An interesting de- 
velopment in 1943 is that the Sunday 
school took up the support of the Mt. 
Sinai Sunday school at Vryheid, in the 
New Amsterdam Parish, in British 
Guiana, South America. 

Pastors have been the Rev. Elmer G. 
Schaertel, now an army chaplain, with 
the rank of captain, stationed in Geor- 
gia; the Rev. Frank L. Gollnick, now 
pastor of the large Trinity Church in 
Kingston, N. Y.; and the Rev. Howard 
A. Kuhnle since 1936, 
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On the Wing 


FROM CHARLESTON, S. C., TO GLENDALE, CALIF., TO 


SERVE THE KINGDOM 


WE came to Charleston from Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., February 4, 1943, and left 
“The Queen City of the South” Novem- 
ber 30 last for California. During these 
eleven months we were able through 
the co-operation of the synodical and 
conference Mission Committees and the 
Board of American Missions to organize 


Redeemer Church, Ashley Forest 

and its auxiliaries; to conduct the Every 
Member Visitation; to introduce the use 
of the duplex envelopes into the church 
school and the church; to dedicate the 
chapel previously erected and its fur- 
niture (all gifts); to apply for admis- 
sion into the South Carolina Synod; 
to proceed to incorporate the congrega- 
tion; to form a senior and a junior 
choir; to foster a Boy Scout Troop; to 
secure a new parsonage; and to issue a 
call to the Rev. J. LeGrande Mayer to 
become pastor of the congregation. 

Pastor Mayer and his family on No- 
vember 16 entered the parsonage, and a 
reception was tendered them the next 
evening at the Exchange Club Building 
not far from the chapel. The congrega- 
tion and its auxiliaries, and the pastors 
and congregations of the city of Charles- 
ton and vicinity, spoke warm words of 
welcome to the Mayers and regretful 
adieus to Dr. and Mrs. Bieber. 

The Sunday following the reception, 
November 21, Redeemer congregation 
and its friends turned out en masse to 
the installation service for Pastor 
Mayer. The president of the South 
Carolina Synod, the Rev. Karl W. 
Kinard, preached and officiated. He was 
assisted by the president of the South- 
ern Conference, the Rev. F. W. Brandt. 
- Dr. Bieber had charge of the service 
and bade farewell to the congregation. 

Mr. Mayer was born at Prosperity, 
S. C., and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina in 1932, and 
from the Southern Theological Semi- 
nary at Columbia. He supplied St. 
John’s, Charleston, during the leave of 
absence granted Dr. G. J. Gongaware, 
and held pastorates in Kings Mountain, 
N. C., Elloree and Clinton, S. C. His 
wife is from Columbia. The parsonage 
family has two children. Mr. Mayer is 
versatile, energetic, youthful, optimistic 
and consecrated, and has been well re- 
ceived by the congregation and the 
community. 


Westward 3 

November 30 Dr. and Mrs. Bieber 
said a regretful farewell to Charleston 
and began their four-day 3,000-mile 
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journey to the Pacific Coast. It was a 
delightful trip. Their first stop was 
Savannah, Ga., where, between trains, 
they were royally entertained by Dr. 
and Mrs. Charles A. Linn and family 
in their tastily furnished parsonage and 
taken to the Lutheran Service Center 
in the parish house of Ascension Lu- 
theran Church. This is well furnished 
and is ably presided over by the Rev. 
Turner A. Graves. Here our service 
men find a warm welcome, a “home,” 
rest, companionship, refreshment, coun- 
sel and a spiritual atmosphere. 

We resumed our journey through fa- 
miliar cities that we had visited before 
—Montgomery, New Orleans, Houston, 
San Antonio, El Paso, and Tucson—and 
arrived in Los Angeles December 4, the 
fourth largest city in the country. We 
were cordially greeted by Dr. and Mrs. 
A. B. Schwertz, who had befriended us 
in our mission work in Sioux City, and 
are now in at the head of the First 
Lutheran Church, Los Angeles. They 
took us to their home, then to Glendale 
to the home of Dr. J. Prince Beasom, Jr. 
—one of our spiritual sons—pastor of 
the First Lutheran Church of that city 
and the energetic president of the Cali- 
fornia Synod. Here we spent Sunday 
addressing the Sunday school, the con- 
gregation and the Luther League, and 
we were delightfully entertained in the 
home of one of the members until we 
found a place to live. 


Here and There 

The day of our arrival Dr. Beasom 
took us through beautiful Altadena, a 
growing suburb of Pasadena and now 
our field of labor. Things move rapidly 
out here. The Monday following, Dr. 
Beasom took me to the meeting of the 
U. L. C. A. Ministers’ Association at 
First Church, where I was warmly 
greeted by the brethren, many of whom 
I knew. In the afternoon, Dr. H. A. 
Anspach, the successful pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Pasadena, a former pres- 
ident of the synod, took me in hand. 

We again “covered” Altadena, and 
Pasadena, trying in vain to find a place 
to live. The next day in Trinity Church 
I addressed the ministers of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council residing in 
Southern California, and after further 
search was providentially led to the 
Kobey Hotel, Pasadena, in the heart of 
the city and convenient to the bus lines 
running into Altadena. 

December 13, my eighty-first birth- 
day, the Beasom family with invited 
guests—one of whom was a boy in the 


Sunday school in Guelph, Canada, when 
we organized St. Paul’s Church there— 
honored us with a birthday dinner. On 
Christmas we were again entertained 
by a member of the Beasom family, a 
sister in Temple City. 


Sunshine 

We are in sunny southern California 
—the land of perpetual flowers, green 
lawns and trees, all kinds of tropical 
fruits and nuts—cool nights and warm 
days—rarely above ninety degrees in 
summer or below forty during the win- 
ter. This is the rainy season; but it 
usually rains only at night, and there 
are very few days when the sun does 
not shine part of the day—in fact, only 
an average of eleven days during the 
entire year. Snow and ice are unknown 
except on the majestic distant moun- 
tains, where it can be seen but not felt. 

Here in southern California the ends 
of the earth meet, and one finds friends 
and acquaintances from every state in 
the Union and from Canada. A woman 
on the bus asked me how long I had 


- been in California and how long I ex- 


pected to stay. When I answered that 
I expected to stay about a year, she 
exclaimed, “If you stay a year, you will 
stay forever. It will ‘get you’ and you 
cannot get away.” 


Golden Jubilee of Choir 


THE choir of Trinity Church, Perkasie, 
Pa., was organized in 1893, a little! more 
than a year after the congregation was 
organized by Dr. J: 'H. Waidelich, pas- 
tor of St. Michael Church, Sellersville, 
and celebrated its anniversary Decem- 
ber 19. 

To mark the fiftieth anniversary, and 
as a fitting tribute to the choir as at 
present constituted, the council of the 
church were hosts to the choir and 
members of their families at a dinner 
in January. Of the nine charter mem- 
bers six survive. The director, Mr. 
Charles W. Baum, and his wife, who 
was a member of the choir for five 
years and since 1898 organist of the 
church, have a record of fifty years in 
their respective positions. 

With the development of the choir, 
its reputation spread over a wide area, 
and not infrequently its services were 
requested at special services of neigh- 
boring congregations and district con- 
ferences. They have sung cantatas at 
many services. As a diversion, the choir 
for many years has held a picnic during 
the summer and a dinner during the 
winter sometime between New Year 
and Lent. These functions were well at- 
tended and served to develop a spirit 
of understanding and stronger ties of 
sociability among the members and 
their families. 
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MICHIGAN SYNOD MEETS APPORTIONMENT FOR 
BENEVOLENCE 100 PER CENT 


CLIMAXING a steady rise year after 
year, the Michigan Synod last year paid 
its apportioned benevolences 100 per 
cent for the first time in history. Be- 
fore the great depression, the synod had 
almost reached the hundred per cent 
mark; but in 1934 it had dropped as low 
as 46 per cent. From 1935 until 1942 
there was a steady annual increase of 
about five per cent from 55 to 98 per 
cent. Finally, in 1943, something over 
100 per cent was paid. 

Such a rise reflects the larger in- 
comes now prevalent, but that is not 
the only reason for the accomplishment. 
Year after year, the Stewardship Com- 
mittees of the synod, composed of dif- 
ferent men and under different chair- 
men, consistently put their emphasis 
upon the fundamentals of true Chris- 
tian stewardship. Such emphasis, we 
predict, will keep it from ever falling 
as low as 46 per cent again. 

Two of those who would have re- 
joiced most to see the 100 per cent goal 
reached did not live to see the day. As 
reported before, the Rev. H. E. Schild- 
roth, consistent champion of steward- 
ship over the years, was called Home 
earlier in the year. And then, just one 
day before the year’s close, God also 
claimed the soul of one of our most 
consecrated laymen, Mr. F. E, Buergin, 
of St. John’s Church, Three Rivers. 
With the exception of one year, Mr. 
Buergin had served faithfully as the 
treasurer of the Michigan Synod from 
1920 until 1942. Ill health had made the 


one year’s “vacation” necessary, and ill// 


health forced him to decline furth 
service in 1942. December 30, 1943, a 
heart attack suddenly took him to the 
House of Many Mansions. We shall miss 
him! 


Western Conference 


First Lutheran Church, South Haven, 
has joined the ranks of our debt-free 
congregations. Recently a mortgage- 
burning ceremony was held under the 
leadership of the Rev. William Eckert, 
pastor. After the service, the congre- 
gation enjoyed an evening’s entertain- 
ment, beginning with a chicken dinner. 


A new altar and dossal now add 
beauty to the worship of the church 
school in Redeemer Church, Lansing. 
Mr. George Jakovac, who made most 
of the church’s furnishings, also made 
the altar. The congregation has pre- 
sented Pastor Larsen and family with 
a beautiful occasional chair and linen 
table cloth. 
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December 30 the Rev. W. I. Hacken- 
berg, president of synod, dedicated the 
new pipe organ at Trinity Church, 
Kalamazoo. The former pastor, the 
Rev. C. E. Jensen, who recently re- 
signed to become pastor in Cleveland, 
Ohio, preached the dedicatory sermon. 


Hillsdale’s Trinity Church looks dif- 
ferent these days. The exterior has 
been refinished with white shingles, the 
gift of a non-member of the congrega- 
tion. Another non-member presented 
the church with a beautiful missal 
stand and is working upon a baptismal 
font. The interior of the parish hall has 
also been refinished. 


Not so long ago Trinity .Church, 
Grand Rapids, dedicated a new honor 
roll bearing the names of fifty-nine 
confirmed members of the congregation 
now in the armed forces. 


Eastern Conference 


Ascension Church, Pontiac, is rejoic- 
ing in the arrival of its new pastor, the 
Rev. Homer Berner, formerly of Sunny- 
side, Kitchener, Ontario, Can. He ac- 
cepted the call as of December 1, and 
was installed the following Sunday by 
the president of synod. 


“The Story of Christmas,” a cantata 
by H. Alexander Matthews, was sung 
by the choir of Hope Church, Detroit, 
just before Christmas, at a_ special 


afternoon service, and attracted many 
listeners. 


In November, Resurrection Church, 
Detroit, dedicated a new Hammond or- 


gan, and bade farewell to its former — 


choir director, Mr. H. Faraday, on the 
same occasion. With the installation of 


pews a few months ago, Resurrection’s © 


building is now completely furnished. 


The ordinary observance of Epiphany 
as Foreign Mission time, was not enough 
for Luther Memorial Church, Detroit, 
the Rev. D. T. Holland pastor. Jan- 


ee. es 


uary 5, the Rev. H. R. Kunkle, former — 


missionary to British Guiana, spoke at 
a “Good Neighbor Evening.” The fol- 
lowing night he was liturgist at the 
Epiphany service, the Rev. W. I. Hack- 
enburg, synodical president, preaching 
the sermon. 


Beginning January 1, Augsburg 
Church, Detroit, became self-support- 
ing. To celebrate the achievement, Dr. 
A. M. Knudsen, secretary of the Board 


of American Missions, preached at a — 
special service January 9. But Augs- — 


burg believes gratitude to mother 
church ought to be shown in a more 
concrete way. Therefore, in its 1944 
budget it has placed gifts, over and 
above full apportioned benevolences, to 
all the great causes of the Church— 


Lutheran World Action, Foreign Mis- — 


sions, Home Missions, Social Missions, 
Ministerial Pensions, and Education. 


During 1943, Unity Church, Detroit, — 


reduced its mortgages $5,535. This in- 


cluded $4,800 on the first mortgage— — 


thus liquidating that in its entirety. 
Pastor Boger has adopted as the 1944 
slogan: “For Lot Indebtedness, Some- 
thing More in Forty-four.” 
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“SELF-SUPPORT” CAUSES REJOICING AT GRACE CHURCH, 


CASPER, WYOMING 


A Silver Jubilee at Denver, Colorado 


“Orr the Board,” is the oft-expressed 
hope of every mission congregation. 
This goal has now been attained by 
Grace Church, Casper, Wyo., Charles 
S. Bream, D.D., pastor. 

Orgatized ‘menty one years ago by 
Howard A. Anspach, D.D., who was at 
that time the mission fiveunteadedti 
of the Rocky Mountain Synod and who 


got the mission off to a good start, the’ 


field was served by Dr. J. M. Cromer, 
Dr. O. W. Ebright, missionary superin- 
tendent, and Dr. T. B. Uber. Then six- 
teen years ago Pastor Bream came on 
the field. 

He found a thriving city in the cen- 
tral part of a great cattle and sheep 
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country; but more than that, great new 
oil fields and their refineries turned 


Casper into a little metropolis of some 
fifty thousand people. Here was a field 
for a mission church, and the new pas- 
tor with unlimited energy and enthu- 
siasm and the “know how’ was just the 
man to make it succeed. Tireless in 
pastoral calling, he soon built up the 
largest Sunday school in the city, the 


congregation grew and appeared ready — 
for self-support; but then came the ter- 


rible depression years and changes in 
the oil industry, which cut the popula- 
tion in half. It might have been the end 
for weaker souls, but not for Pastor 
Bream and his faithful workers. 
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Full congregational activities have ~ 
been carried on; the Missionary So- 
ciety, Brotherhood, Sunday school and 


_ Young People have made some fine 


records in synod; and every special call 


of the Church, Lutheran World Action 


and the like, have usually been met 
more than 100 per cent. The church is 
influential in the city, and the pastor is 
in demand as a speaker throughout the 
state. The greatest need now is a new 
church building. 

Announcing self-support, as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1944) gives joy and satisfaction 
to this faithful and energetic group of 
Christians and their pastor; and to them 
we extend our felicitations. 


Here and There in Synod 

Another vacancy appears in this 
synod, the Rev. P. W. Eriksen having 
resigned as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
El Paso, Texas. In the meantime Chap- 
lain Fred Kern, who is stationed at Fort 
Bliss, and who was formerly president 
of the Texas Synod, is doing a fine job 
of extra service in supplying the pulpit 
of St. Paul’s. 


The services of the First Lutheran 
Church, Colorado Springs, R. B. Wolf, 
D.D., pastor, will be broadcast over 
Station KVOR at eleven o’clock during 


the month of March. 


The flu epidemic seems to be no re- 
specter of persons nor of geographical 
localities—not even of religion. We 
read that it has touched the White 
House, Hollywood, and other notables; 
but it has also reached into the homes 
of many pastors and church people, the 
writer included. Consequently services 
and attendance have been greatly cur- 
tailed, but it is hoped the worst is over 
and that the entire Church may enter 
upon a good pre-Easter period of serv- 
ice and enrichment. 


The next meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Synod is to be held in Epiph- 


- any Church, Denver, the Rev. Albert 


H. Buhl pastor. While plans have been 
maturing for this event, this congrega- 
tion has just closed one of the finest 
years in its history. Attendance and 
offerings have been better than ever, 
and the special project of paying off the 
second mortgage has been more than 
successful. 


A Successful Pastorate 

A successful twenty-five-year pas- 
torate is something worth recognizing, 
and that is exactly what St. Paul’s con- 
gregation, Denver, did December 19, 
for it was just twenty-five years to the 
week since the young pastor from 
Canon City, Colo., the Rev. Elmer W. 
Harner and his wife, came to Denver 
to take charge of the congregation then 
located in the old church at California 
and 22d Streets. 
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The church council had quietly noti- 
fied every member of the event, and 
Dr. Harner was greeted with a congre- 
gation that overflowed the church. He 
took the same text he used twenty-five 
years ago. Countless gifts and tokens 
of affection and esteem were made by 
the members, and the remarkably fine 
spirit of the whole occasion will long 
be cherished by Dr. and Mrs. Harner. 

What a record those years have made 
of sermons preached, of youth guided 
and inspired, of the sorrowing com- 
forted, of hearts encouraged, of’ souls 
saved! No one can measure the work 
of a faithful minister, but outstanding 
facts are plain. Out of the old church 
the congregation was led into the fine 
new edifice at Sixteenth and Grant, one 
block from the state capitol; the mem- 


bership has increased from some 300 to 
over 800. confirmed members; though 
heavily burdened with debt, the faith- 
fulness and consecration of pastor and 
people weathered the depression years 
and have the financial situation well in 
hand. 

The year just closed has been one of 
the best in its history; attendance is in- 
creasing; communions are more largely 
received; the local expense and benev- 
olence offerings have been most en- 
couraging, 

Deservedly popular, Dr. Harner is 
loved and honored not only by his con- 
gregation, but throughout synod. Three 
times he has served as president of 
synod, frequently as delegate to the 
U. L. C. A., and is always interested in 
the work of the whole Church. 


Alleghany Conference Ves 


SERVICES MARK ANNIVERSARIES AND SPECIAL 
CONGREGATIONAL EVENTS 


A spectra fortieth anniversary serv- 
ice was held in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Boswell, the Rev. Hillis G. Berkey pas- 
tor. I. Hess * Wagner, D.D., pastor of 
Trinity Church, Somerset, preached the 
sermon. The service was in charge of 
the pastor, who was installed as spir- 
itual leader of the congregation by Dr. 
M. R. Hamsher, president of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod, at a service 
November 7. We note with interest that 
the Rev. Charles E. Berkey, father of 
the present pastor, served this congre- 
gation from 1907 until 1913. 


The Horner Church of the Stoystown 
Charge, the Rev. John D. Foerster pas- 
tor, happily rededicated its church the 
last Sunday in November. A program 
of renovation including new roof, re- 
decorating of walls and woodwork, re- 
finishing of floors and furniture, and the 
installation of a new lighting system 
has been completed at a cost of $538. 
Pastor Foerster conducted the service of 
rededication and also a service of ded- 
ication of Christian and American flags 
at Grace Church, Stoystown. The flags 
were presented by the Faith and Works 
Bible Class. 


Sunday morning, January 9, marked 
a significant service at First Church, 
Philipsburg, the Rev. Ernest L. Pee 
pastor. Pastor and people participated 
in a service of blessing of an altar desk 
and altar service book presented by the 
Sunday school in honor of “Mother” 
Miller, the only living charter member 
of the church. Mrs. Miller is the mother 
of S. Z. Miller, prominent and faithful 
layman of this conference, and is loved 
by all who know her. 


By Ratpx W. Birk 


It was with a great sense of joy that 
we heard of Mr. Joseph Tate, faithful 
and loved member of First Church, 
Altoona, being presented with a fifty- 
year service award at the last session 
of the Pennsylvania State Sabbath 
School Association in Huntingdon. Mr. 
Tate has been a staunch member of the 
church and Sunday school. for many 
years and has been a great example of 
Christian living in the community. 


The Rev. John E. Stambaugh resigned 
as pastor of the Breezewood Charge in 
order to accept a call to the Jenners- 
town Charge, Somerset County, where 
he will succeed the Rev. William Karns, 
now pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Willow Grove, in the East Pennsylvania 
Conference. Pastor Stambaugh began 
his mew work November 15. He is a 
graduate of Gettysburg College and 
Gettysburg Seminary and is now serv- 
ing as secretary of the Alleghany Con- 
ference. 


The Rev. Russel B. McGiffin is now 
serving as supply pastor of the Bell- 
wood Charge, Blair County, during the 
absence of Pastor Russel P. Knoebel 
who, as chaplain in the United States 
Army, is stationed at Waycross, Ga. 
Pastor McGiffin resigned as pastor of 
the Summerhill Charge, Cambria 
County, and he and Mrs. McGiffin are 
occupying the parsonage at Bellwood, 
where he began his work December 1. 
He serves Grace Church, Bellwood, and 
Salem Church, Antis Township. 


We have three Pittsburgh Synod 
churches on the territory of our con- 
ference: Zion and St. Paul’s of Johns- 
town and St. James of Altoona. Happy 
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National BIBLES 
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IN SEATTLE 


A friendly welcome awaits you 


Central 
Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 
H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


DIVINE SERVICE 11:00 A, M. 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 
LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


“The Church at the Luther Monument” 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N. W. 
Sunday School for All Ages at 9: 45 
The Morning Service at 11: 00 
Luther Leagues at 6: 30 P. M. 

The Bible Hour at 8 P. M. 


L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


Welcome to Des Moines, Iowa 


ST. JOHN’S EV. LUTHERAN 


CHURCH 
SIXTH AVE. and KEOSAUQUA WAY 


This downtown church especially wel- 
comes visitors, members of the WAAC 
and men in the Service. 


Rev. Frederick J. Weeftz, D.D., Pastor 
Rev. George P. Krebs, B.D., Associate 


Services at 9:15 A. M. and 11:00 A. M. 
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relations have always existed between 
the pastors and people of these and our 
Central Pennsylvania Synod churches. 
St. Paul’s Church, Johnstown, recently 
called a pastor, the Rev. Theodore 
Althof, who succeeds the Rev. John 
Deutschlander, now pastor of First 
Church, Beaver Falls. Pastor Althof 
comes to the Flood City from Etna, 
where he was pastor of Bethlehem 
Church since 1941. He is a graduate of 
Thiel College and the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Chicago. He was 
ordained in 1936 and served the West- 
moreland Charge of the Pittsburgh 
Synod before going to Etna. He is one 
of seven pastors in his family in three 
generations. 


In spite of war conditions, the annual 
Christmas session and “get. together” 
of the Lutheran Ministerial Association 
of Altoona and Vicinity was held again 
this year. The evening of December 13 
witnessed the gathering of pastors and 
their wives in the social rooms of Tem- 
ple Church, Altoona, the Rev. Paul O. 
Hamsher pastor. An evening meal was 
served by the ladies of the host church 
and a program of Christmas festivities 
followed. The executive committee of 
the association (Pastor Paul Reaser, 
president; G. R. Heim, D.D., vice-pres- 
ident; Pastor Ralph Lind, secretary) 
had charge of the session. After a pro- 
gram of friendly and inspirational hum- 
bers the evening’s session was appro- 
priately closed with a devotional period 
in charge of Dr. Heim. 


The winter quarterly meeting of the 
Altoona Chapter of the Woman’s League 
of Gettysburg College was held in 
Bethany Church, Altoona, the Rev. 
Paul L. Reaser pastor, the evening of 
January 17. The devotional period was 
in charge of Pastor Reaser, and a serv- 

Pe of installation for the newly elected 

/ officers was conducted. The officers for 
the ensuing year are: President, Mrs. 
Mary Robaugh; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Ralph W. Birk and Mrs. Elsie Ott; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. C. P. Bastian; 
treasurer, Mrs. D. B. Replogle; statis- 
tical secretary, Mrs. Malvern Spencer; 
financial secretary, Mrs. C. R. Grass- 
myer; registrar, Mrs. Earl Haverstick; 
historian, Mrs. Walter Johnson. 


A series of meetings was held in this 
conference the last week in January in 
an attempt to promote the U. L. C. A. 
Plan of Ministerial Pensions. Mr. Ralph 
Smith, member of the U. L. C. A. Board 
of Ministerial Pensions, was present for 
several of the meetings, and pastors and 
church councilmen were in attendance 
to hear the plan explained and to ask 
questions. In order adequately to cover 
the conference, meetings were held at 
Somerset, Garrett, Stoystown, Bedford, 
Hooversville, Johnstown, Altoona, Dun- 
cansville, Clearfield and Huntingdon. 


Welcome to Los Angeles California 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth Street 

ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 

In the heart of the Wilshire district. 

Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock. 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, D.D., Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


When in 
Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 
Lutheran Church 


2100 W. Baltimore St. 


Two blocks west from 
Highway No. 1 on Balti- 
more Street Car No. 15 
from the center of the 
city direct to the church. 


P. S. Baringer, D.D., 
Pastor 


SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 
A Gordial Welcome to All 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church. 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 
Sunday Services 

9:30 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 
“To be spiritually 
minded is life and 
peace.” 
Morning Service 
Broadcast over 
Sta. WJAS 


Congregations Must Help 


(Continued from page 21) 
ance, and the congregations should be 
prepared to play a vital part in the re- 
adjustments that peace will make nec- 
essary among us Americans. 

The church at large should endeavor 
to interest men and women in social 
service work and should encourage 
those thus interested. Our colleges and 
seminaries could help in this field. For 
the present, I suppose about all the con- 
gregations can do is duplicate the work 
being done by the church mentioned in 


‘Pastor Avery’s article and care for the 


trickle of men returning now. 
Pvt. Howarp L. Logan, 
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TOWARD A WORLD FAITH 


Student-Planning Conference on World Missions 


Held at Wooster, Ohio 


Reported by DAVID E. THOMAS, Gettysburg Seminarian 


Tuat it is still possible to' experience 
a profound sense of Christian com- 
munity in the midst of a divided world 
was proven by 600 students and leaders 
gathered for the Student Planning Con- 
ference on the World Mission of the 
Church, at the College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio, December 28 to Jan- 
uary 3. At least fifteen Lutherans, rep- 
resenting at least five United Lutheran 
colleges and seminaries, participated. 

While this conference, which was in 
a direct line with the Student Volun- 
teer Conventions of the past fifty years, 
was primarily a North American con- 
vention, there were present delegates 
from twenty-one other countries as 
well as from forty states and eight 


When in NORFOLK, VA. 
worship at . 


First Lutheran Church 


1301 COLLEY AVENUE 
Luther W. Strickler, D.D., Pastor 


Sunday Services 


Church School— 
9:30 A.M. 

Morning Service— 
11: 00 A. M. 

Luther League— 
7: 00 P. M. 

Evening Service— 
8: 00 P. 


A cordial welcome 
to all. 


When in San Francisco Attend 
St. Mark's Lutheran Church 
1135 O’PFARRELL STREET 
Founded in 1849. 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
CHIEF SERVICE 
YOUTH SERVICE 


11:00 A. M. 


The Reverend J. George Dorn, D.D., 
Pastor 


for a fine single 
room with bath 


$7.00 Double 


1000 ROOMS + 1000 BATHS 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 
Hotel 14 £2s¢ 28s 


George H. Newton ~cManager 
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Canadian provinces. Some delegates 
came in the uniform of the U.S.N., the 
U.S.A., the R:C.A.M.C. and the C.O.T.C., 
as well as from War Relocation Centers 
and C.P.S. camps. 

At the request of the British Student 
Christian Movement, a special message 
as well as a day-to-day’news coverage 
of the conference was cabled to them 
through the OWI. The last sentence of 
the message may be indicative of the 
contrite and humble spirit in which the 
work of this conference was carried on: 

“Into a world that could not find faith 
without suffering, we pray that you and 
we may go forward together to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” 

The one emphasis of all the sessions 
which carried the thinking of this con- 
ference a step beyond that of previous 
conferences was the conviction that 
Christian vocation is a way of life rather 
than a particular church occupation. It 
was felt that this was but a logical im- 
plication of the often realized truth that 
the ultimate Christian answer to the 
world in our day, as in every day, must 
be made in terms of the dedication of a 
person to a life. 


Foundation Principles 

The Rev. Arthur Mosher, of the Ken- 
nedy School of Missions, laid the foun- 
dations for much of the thinking of the 
convention with the following state- 
ment of principles, learned by him from 
his mission experience in India: 

1. “The frontiers of Christendom are 
functional rather than geographic. 

2. “The Christian layman is the real 
missionary. 

3. “The primary areas of the Chris- 
tian mission are home and neighbor- 
hood. 

4, “There is still great need for the 
missionary enterprise redefined as 
‘World Fellowship and Re-allocation of 
Resources Across the Earth.’ 

5. “Discipleship requires a difficult 
blend of appreciation and analysis.” 

Dr. John R. Mott, the only man who 
has attended every Student Volunteer 
Convention since the first one in 1886, 
challenged the convention with the dec- 
laration that “the best days of the 
world-wide missionary movement are 
in the future.” 

Other declarations around which the 
thinking of the conference crystallized 
were the following: 


For All Servicemen 


Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard 
Over 1000 a Week Since Publication 


Parents 
Friends 
Churches 


LETTERS to BILL” 
on FAITH and PRAYER 


By JOHN GARDNER 
Blue or Khaki, 75c; Per Doz., $7.50 


FOR THE LENTEN PROGRAM 


DECISION and DESTINY 


By GEORGE ARTHUR CLARKE 
Author of “The Purpose and the Hour” 
Lenten addresses illustrative of the spirit- 
ual urge which remains a guide to Chris- 
tian progress as seen in the lives of great 
characters in the Bible. $1.50 


COME and SEE 


By HELEN ALLEN 
Daughter of the late President of the 
Lutheran Ministerium 
Charles F. Banning writes in The Ex- 
positor, “My son is a high school senior. 
I have wanted a book to put into his 
hands to clear his thinking about the 
Bible story. Here it is. This is the book.” 

Assoc. Press—Revell. $1.25 


At all bookstores. 


F. H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 5th Ave, NEW YORK 10 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 

Office and Salesroom 
JM. HALL, INC. 14.W. doth St., New York 
r Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


Miss J. Hall may be reached at 
Delhi, New York, Tel. Delhi 33F21. 
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a The Choiré 
PAYNE-SPIERS: STUDIOS, ine. 


nga Pulpit 
h | I Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
j Fine materials, beautiful work. 


Pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 


75 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J, 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
BRONZE TABLETS == 


MOSAICS 
MITTED 


ALTAR FURNISHINGS ¢ DESIG 


GOWNS 


quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. | 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Tl. 


“The work of the revolution is not 
yet done. Comrades strive for its con- 
summation!”—From the will of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen to his sons. 

“That we should be one is a matter 
on which there should be no doubt in 
the Christian mind.”—The Rev. Blake 


Smith, minister in Austin, Texas. : 
“The people that distribute the — 
bombs are going to have trouble dis- 
tributing the bread.”—-Roy McCorkle, 
“The opposite of faith is not doubt or 
skepticism, but fear.” 
“The place to be a world citizen is in 
the home and on the street corner.” 
—Arthur Mosher. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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/ COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


Choir and Pulpit Gowns 
Hangings-Ornaments, Etc, 
THE C. E. WARD CO., NEW LONDON, 
OHIO 


Confirmation Gowns 
Rental Rates on Request. 


Special needs for the Season 


MEMBERSHIP CARD 


Here is a card which helps empha- 
size the importance of active participa- 
tion in the church. It can be given 
members during visitation, at confirma- 
tion or other appropriate occasions. 
Servicemen have found them useful as 
identification to their chaplains, at serv- 
ice centers or in the churches they 
attend. Price, 50 cents a 100. 


CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP 
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THE HISTORY OF THE PASSION OF OUR LORD 
As Recorded by the Four Evangelists 

REPRINTED FROM THE LARGE WorD EDITION OF THE COMMON SERVICE BooK 44 
In view of the demand for publication of this material in pamphlet 
form, a reprint of this section has been made. Its distribution to every 
home and in the congregation will assure more attention to the facts 
which Lent commemorates and larger devotional use than ordinarily is 
the case. Self Cover. Size, 44% x 6% in. 

Price, 10 cents a copy; 75 cents a dozen; $5.00 a hundred, postpaid. 


A PROMISE WITH A PRIVILEGE 
A Service for Rallies of Confirmands and Other Reconsecration Services 


A most attractive pamphlet providing an interpretation of the Order for 
Confirmation and the Order for Service for use at Rallies of Confirmands and 
other reconsecration services, also forfresentation to the newly confirmed at 
social affairs held for them. 

Price, 5 cents a copy; 50 cents a dozen; $3.00 a hundred, postpaid. 


THE ORISONS—A Fellowship of Prayer 

A SErvIcE Form ror Use oF PRAYER ASSEMBLIES 
Prepared under the auspices of the Common Service Book Committee of The 
United Lutheran Church in America, this material includes: THE ORISONS—a 
pamphlet with form of service for distribution to those present. Price, 15 cents 
a copy; $1.50 a dozen; $12.00 a hundred. THE ORISONS’ PRAYER CARD—to be 
distributed one to each person before the service. Price, 1 cent each; 85 cents a 
hundred; $7.50 a thousand. THE ORISONS’ SCRIPTURE VERSE CARD PACKET 
—a set of fifty selected Scripture verse cards for distribution at the close of a 
service. Price, 15 cents a packet. 
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PASTOR’S INFORMATION CARD bau NlneRH oy 


A handy card for placing in the pew or 


Call the pastor's attention to any item below by 
checking the proper circle. Drop the card in the offer- 
ing plate or give it to an usher. 


in the hands of visitors at church services. Know of 
A good way in which to show the church’s i tie carck 
desire to serve and also to secure valuable ie rip 


information. 


Price, 30 cents a hundred; $2.50 a thousand. | adaress. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CHICAGO II PITTSBURGH 22 COLUMBIA 3 
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“We are in the midst of a world rev- 
olution; but whose revolution is it?”’— 
John Thompson, director, Westminster 
Foundation, University of Oklahoma. 

“Can journalism be harnessed to the 
cause of truth?”—Vocational seminar. 

“Let's quit struggling against going 
the way of the cross. God has a plan 
for every life here tonight; let’s follow 
it."—Fay Campbell, chairman, Student 
Volunteer Movement. 

“Clothe a man, feed a man; if you 
haven’t given him Christ, you have 
given him nothing.”—Seminar on mi- 
grants. 


U.L. C. A. Leaders Present 

Conference leaders representing the 
U.L.C.A. were Miss Nona M. Diehl, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Scciety; Dr. M. Edwin Thomas, 
administrative secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions; Dr. Mary E. Mark- 
ley and Miss Mildred E. Winston, sec- 
retaries of the Board of Education; and 
Dr. Grady Cooper, missionary to China. 

The seminaries were represented by 
Dale Click and Marion Lane, Hamma 
Divinity; Jack Garhart and Claus 
Shaeffer, Yale Divinity; Luther Jansen, 
Union Seminary; and David ‘Thomas, 
Gettysburg Seminary. 

United Lutheran college delegates 
were Miriam Boughman, Carthage; 
Gretchen Bieber, Albright; Dorothy — 
Geiger, Gettysburg; and Ralph Ritzen, 
Midland. 
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A Home Away From Home 
(Continued from page 2) 
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The colonial fireplace, its logs burn- 
ing brightly, acts as a magnet on these 
cool evenings. In a different but quite 
understandable way, the snackbar at — 
the end of ‘the long room exerts a spe- 
cial magnetism of its own; from its 
counter delicious lunches are served to 
hundreds of soldiers and their friends 
each evening of the week. The Service 
Pastor’s office, glassed in from the main 
room, is a retreat for many a soldier 
who brings his problems, or who just _ 
stops in for a heart-warming talk with 
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| If You’re Going to 


the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF 
CURRENT FILMS 


PREPARED BY INDEPENDENT FILMSCORES, 
A Private REVIEWING SERVICE. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Happy Land, Hit the Ice, 
The Human Comedy, In Which We Serve, 
Lassie Come Home, My Friend Flicka, Re- 
port from the Aleutians, Saludos Amigos, 
The Silent Village, Spitfire, This Is the 
Army, Thousands Cheer. 

For Mature Audience: Action in the 
North Atlantic, Claudia, The Constant 
Nymph, Corvette K-224, Desert Victory, 
Guadalcanal Diary, Holy Matrimony, Mis- 
sion to Moscow, The Ox-Bow Incident, 
Sahara, Watch on the Rhine, The Young 
Mr. Pitt. 


NEW PICTURES 

Destination Tokyo (War.). John Gar- 
field, Cary Grant, Alan Hale, John Ridgley. 
Melodrama celebrating one cruise of a 
submarine bound to Tokyo harbor to give 
information by radio to waiting air raiders. 

Takes advantage of every conceivable 
cliché for melodrama in plot and char- 
acterization and crams them into two- 
hour-plus film. Result: an exciting, sus- 
penseful adventure film, but very theat- 
rical. -M, Y. 


Gangway for Tomorrow (RKO). John 
Carradine, Margo, Robert Ryan. Drama. 


someone who understands. The secre- 
tary-hostess has her desk near the door. 


Forty-six Feet of Prayer 

Upstairs one finds a room twice thé 
width of the downstairs lounge. Imme~- 
diately at the left is the beautifully 
furnished little chapel, with its white 
lectern and altar, bearing golden can- 
- dlesticks and a gold cross. A reed or- 
gan adds to the churchly atmosphere. 
Here the soldiers may come for private 
meditation and prayer. Here, too, pri- 
vate communion is administered, and 
special services held—weddings, bap- 
tisms, confirmations. The second floor 
also contains the game room, which of- 
fers table tennis, dartball, pool and 
billiards, as well as chess, checkers, 
dominoes and puzzles. 

Covering nearly a third of the floor 
space of the second floor is the dor- 
mitory, with its fifty-two cots, where 
service men may sleep any night in the 
week. (It is not unusual to have more 
than one hundred men sleep at the 
Center on a Saturday night; after the 
cots are filled, beds are made of com- 
forters on the floor.) Centered on the 
white bedroom wall is a forty-six-foot- 
long prayer, painted in large, black, Old 
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As “share the ride” passengers reflect on 
their separate lives, inserts relate how 
their paths led to work in same defense 
plant. 

Written by radio dramatist (Arch 
Oboler), this has only one episode featured 
by change in form and method one would 
expect. A good idea clumsily handled. 
M, Y. 


The Heat's On (Col.). Victor Moore, 
Hazel Scott, Mae West. Comedy. How a 
“bluenose” brother and sister, who seek to 
close an indecent show are compromised, 
become its champions, 

Some of the “specialty acts” from other 
fields of entertainment are worth seeing, 
but as a whole film is boring, cheap, 
shoddy. 


Leningrad Concert Hall. (Soviet film, 
with descriptive comment in English.) 
Musical. Masterpieces in music, ballet, per- 
formances by folk dancers as presented by 
present-day Russians. 

Interesting as presentation of a phase of 
Soviet cultural life. M, Y, C. ; 


Young Ideas (MGM). Mary Astor, Her- 
bert Marshall, Susan Peters, Elliott Reid. 
Comedy. Sophisticated son and daughter 
of successful novelist try to make rift in 
her marriage to small-town professor, 
sicken on their own deceit. 

Naive in assumption that intelligent peo- 
ple could be so credulous as trite plot 
would have us believe, and scene wherein 
professor becomes intoxicated to prove his 
prowess could better have been omitted. 
Directed smoothly for spontaneous comedy. 
Fair entertainment. M, Y. 


“M’’ means “may appeal to mature audience” 
“Y” means “may appeal to youth” 
“C” means “may appeal to children” 


English letters, fulfilling its mission of 
voicing what is in the hearts of the 
hundreds of men who read it there. 
This, then, is the Center. It is staffed 
by Service Pastor Carl A. Becker of 
the American Lutheran Church, who 
represents the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil; Pastor Ruben Martin, representa- 
tive of the Army Navy Commission of 
the Missouri Synod; Mrs. Joseph E. 
Rinderknecht, secretary-hostess (nee 
Kathryn E. Miley, daughter of the 
president of the Synod of Ohio of the 
United Lutheran Church); Mr. Otto 
Senft, student of theology; ‘Mr. Fred 
Grauerholz, night clerk; and Mr. Walter 
Schneider, assistant clerk. The Center 
operates every hour of the day and 
night. It is attended by soldiers from 
Camp Hood; from McCloskey General 
Hospital, Temple, Texas; from the 294th 
General Hospital; and from the Temple 
Army Air Field. A year ago the Cen- 
ter was started, with an attendance that 
first month of eighty-eight soldiers; the 
month of December brought more than 
10,000 service men within its doors. 


Manifold Ministry ; 
And even yet the story is not com- 
pletely told. Pastor Becker visits the 
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Every penny you ever contributed to 
foreign missions...every Testament you made 
it possible to distribute ...is*coming back to 
you in American lives and souls saved. 

Let us carry on this work of Bible distribu- 
tion with renewed zeal. Do your part today! 

You help greatly when you purchase an 
American Bible Society Annuity Agreement, 
which in turn greatly helps you. Under this 
Plan, which in 100 years has never failed, you 
share in the great work of Bible distribution, 
at the same time receive an assured income as 
long as you live. Send now for the interesting 


booklet “A Gift That Lives?’ 


eit FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
(F ENCORE  Spitaarr Bier eclectic Mer are a bea! I 
| ASSURED American Bible Society, 


Bible House, New York 22, N.Y. | 
| (] Please send me, without obligation, your | 
booklet L-28 entitled ““A Gift That Lives?’ 

[ CAT emclose Somnus for the world-wide dis- 
| tribution of the Scriptures. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


for Minister of Music 


Send qualifications and references. St. 
Matthew’s Ev. Lutheran Church, York, 
Pa., c/o George J. Henise, 509 W. Phila- 
delphia St., York, Pa. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per 
hour spare time. Experience unnecessary. 
Write today for details. NO OBLIGATION. 
Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


FLAGS 


U. S. and SERVICE FLAGS 


Wm. Lehmberg & Sons, Inc. 
138 N. 10TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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" CHANCEL ALTERATIONS 


* Gold Leaf Crosses - 
* Wood Memorial Tablets - 


Da LONG&DELONG 


ISOS RACE ST. = PHILADELPHIA-PA. 


2204 ALLEN-ST 
ALLENTOWN ~ PA 


115-25 METROPOLITAN -AVE. 
KEW-GARDENS-NEW YORK 


A Choir at its Best . . is 
mp Always Well Dressed 


CHOIR ROBES.. .carefully tail- 
ored, correct styles, lovely colors, 
beautiful draping materials... 


PUELPIT ROBES of distinction. 


COLLEGIATE coun'co 


GOWN CO. 


366 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


117 N. Wacker 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 


Studio 3, 3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


immense McCloskey General Hospital 
regularly, seeing the Lutheran patients 
there and administering the Sacra- 
ments. Twice a month he -conducts 
services for the German war prisoners 
interned at McCloskey, using the Ger- 
man language and the full liturgical 
service. He visits the sick prisoners, 
often taking down their last messages. 

Each Sunday evening he drives out 
to Camp Hood to conduct the Sunday 
vesper service for the Lutheran men 
in the beautiful little post chapel. At 
the camp hospital he seeks out the Lu- 
theran patients. Often he makes the 
trip to the camp for consultations or to 
instruct those who desire to be con- 
firmed. 

Two Sundays a month he preaches at 
the Lutheran church in Killeen, a lit- 
tle town just two miles from Camp 
Hood, so that soldiers of the camp and 
officers and soldiers of Hood Village 
and of Killeen may attend a Lutheran 
worship service on the days when the 
regular pastor must minister to his 
other congregation some miles distant. 


Into this crowded schedule come , 


other calls to be heeded: Lutheran 
pastors for miles around ask that Pas- 
tor Becker come to present the cause 
of Lutheran World Action to the mem- 
bers of their congregations. This he 
does gladly, bringing to thousands the 
story of just how much the Lutheran 
Church in America can do and is do- 
ing for the service men who are far 
from home and family, and yet are 
closely united with them through this 
“witnessing of a good confession.” 

Newest of the projects of the Temple 
Center is the installation at the Santa 
Fe Railway Station, at Temple, of a 
lounge, which is staffed and operated 
by the Center from 8.00 o’clock each 
,evening until 3.00 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Here weary service men and 
women arriving at the station during 
the night may rest, obtain needed in- 
formation, and relax amid comfortable 
surroundings. Free coffee and dough- 
nuts are served to them. 

This same story is being written in 
glorious chapters all over America; it 
is one of the precious volumes created 
by our Lutheran churches throughout 
the land. 


Northwest Synod News 


The Antigo-Polar Parish in Wisconsin 
has taken a big step forward in its de- 
cision to become self-supporting in 1944. 
Eleven years ago this mission received 
its first aid from the Board of American 
Missions in the amount of $800. Since 
then the amount has been reduced and 
now the congregations have decided to 
pay their own way. Congratulations are 
due the congregations and their pastor, 
the Rev. Louis Piehl. — 


Trinity Church, Kenosha, Wis., has 
also decided to become self-supporting. 
This church has had a varied history. 

It was conceived in the missionary 
mind of the Rev. H. K. Gebhart, aged 
pastor of Grace Church in the same 
city. Its beginnings were weak, requir- 
ing new starts by two field missionaries 
and a retired pastor. But as soon as its 
first called pastor took hold it began to 
develop along with the whole country 
through depression, labor difficulties, 
gradual return to normalcy, and then 
war. It has a substantial fund laid up 
for building a new church, and just 
recently bought a parsonage, 

Organized in 1927, its missionary 
leaders were Pastors W. C. Stump, D. L. 
Roth, D.D., and A. C. Baughman. Called 


pastors have been I. R. Kraemer, H. S. 


Holman, and Paul L. Graf. 


The Rev. John P. Shannon has been 
elected Youth and Christian Education 
Secretary of the Synod of the North- 
west, and has taken up his work as a 
member of the executive staff of that 
body. His office is located in- North- 
western Seminary, 100 East 22d St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. His work will be 
with Luther Leagues, Sunday schools, 
summer Bible schools, and other gen- 
eral activities of an educational nature. 

—Bulletin, Synod of the Northwest. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Allentown, Pa. Among the unusual 
ministrations of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, the Rev. William C. Schaeffer, 
D.D., pastor, was the baptism recently 
of two children born of Chinese parents, 
and named in their baptism James and 


Elizabeth May, son and daughter of Gin ~ 


Soon Wong and his wife, Ah Jee Wong. 
It is reported that sixteen different 
nationalities are represented in the 
schools conducted by St. John’s Church. 


Brookfield, Ill. The drive of the 
Brookfield Lutheran Church started in 
1942 by the Rev. Paul Hersch to pay 
off the mortgage and special assess- 
ments outstanding against the church 
was brought to a successful close re- 
cently by the new pastor, the Rev. 


George Vulgaris. This slogan, “Debt- 


free in ’43,” caught the fancy of the con- 
gregation and was also remembered 
by many former members of the church. 
Contributions were therefore received 
from men in the services in this country 
and abroad, and from former members 


in all parts of the United States. 


The entire amount was raised by 
freewill contributions, and by a large 
number of members rather than by 
large amounts from a few. Plans are 
being made for painting and redecorat- 
ing the building; attendance at services 
and Sunday school is increasing. 
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Camp Hill, Pa. Trinity Church has 
reduced the church indebtedness by 
$5,800 paid on the principal during the 
year 1943. They also made improve- 
ments to the building at a cost of $2,200, 
and rebuilt the organ. The men of the 
congregation repaired walks and walls 
of the church. A lot back of the church 
has been paid for and surfaced, and is 
now being used as a parking lot. The 
apportionment for 1943 in the sum of 
$1,458 has been paid in full. 

Special Candlelight Vespers for 
prayer and meditation are held once a 
month for the one hundred men in the 
service of their country from this con- 
gregation. A committee of members 
with the pastor, the Rev. Howard F. 
Bink, keep in touch with these men and 
assist at the Lutheran Service Center 
in Harrisburg, Pa. , 


Chicago, Ill. Redeemer Church, the 
Rev. Harvey Clark pastor, pledged 
over $8,000 in a debt reduction cam- 
paign. In addition the second floor of 
the parsonage has been remodeled and 
redecorated. 


SYNOD 


The eighty-fourth annual convention of the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod will be held February 
8-10 in the Church of the Resurrection, Augusta, 
Ga., W. A. Reiser, D.D., and the Rev. J. F. 
Davis pastors. Opening session at 8.00 P. M., 
Tuesday, February 8. Thomas H. Weeks, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
Horace Mann Oberholtzer, D.D. 


died after a brief illness at his late residence in 
Schenectady, N. Y., January 8, 1944, aged 
ninety-one years. 

He was born March 8, 1852, in Chester County, 
Pa., youngest son of Elias and Catharine Acker 
Oberholtzer, both prominent in the develop- 
ment of the Lutheran Church in the Philadel- 
phia Conference in their generation. 

Dr. Oberholtzer studied at Millersville State 
Teachers’ College and Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary, and was graduated from the latter 
institution in 1882. He was ordained by the 
East Pennsylvania Synod at Pottsville, Pa., in 
the same year. Hartwick Seminary honored him 
with the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1908. 

His pastorates were in order of service as 
follows: Tyrone and Sinking Valley, Pa. (1882- 
1887); Tyrone, Pa. (1887-1891); Logansport, Ind. 
(1891-1893); Salina, Kan. (1893-1898); Troy, 
N. Y. (1898-1921). He was also acting pastor 
at Woodstock, N. Y. (1921-1934). He organized 
the First Lutheran Church at Troy, now known 
as the Central Lutheran, and gave it effective 
leadership and service for twenty-three years. 

He served his Church in many capacities: 
director of Tressler Orphans’ Home; secretary 
of Kansas Synod; secretary, treasurer and pres- 
ident of the Franckean Synod; secretary of the 
Joint Committee on Merger of Franckean Synod 
and New York and New Jersey Synods, form- 
ing the Synod of New York; elected secretary of 
the Synod of New York at its organization in 
1908; necrologist for ten years of the Synod of 
New York and delegate to the convention of the 
General Synod on several occasions.. While in 
Kansas he was elected vice-president of the 
Kansas State Christian Endeavor Union, and was 
also a member of its executive committee, being 
frequently a speaker of its conventions. 

Dr. Oberholtzer was married at Tyrone, Pa., 
September 18, 1890, to Miss Elizabeth R. White- 
head, who has been of inestimable service to 
him in all his work. We is survived by his 
widow; a daughter, Mrs. John Q. Adams, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.; and a granddaughter, Ruth 
Elizabeth Adams; also by three nieces and two 
nephews: Mrs. Egbert Pennypacker, Chester 
Springs, Pa.; Mrs. C. E. Kuhnert, Aurora, 
W. Va.; Mrs. Walter F. Auch, Easton, Pa.; John 
V. Oberholtzer, Leesburg, Fla.; Vickers Ober- 
holtzer, Bridgeport, Conn., and several great- 
nieces and nephews. 

After fifty-two years of unbroken and untir- 
ing active service in the gospel ministry, Dr. 
Oberholtzer retired in 1934, and since that date 
has lived in Schenectady, N. Y. During these 
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Successful Subscription Getters 


REPORT 


Trinity Lutheran Church 
Rev. Clarence E. Miller, Pastor 
Lebanon, Pa. 


Dear LUTHERAN: 


After a brief discussion with Pastor Miller he suggested that I present the idea 
of canvassing the congregation to the Klover Klass. Upon doing this I found the 
class enthused by the idea. At the next class meeting the suggestion became a 
reality. It should be understood that the canvass was not made for commercial 
reasons whatsoever. I felt that the object of this canvass was to keep our congre- 
gation informed of the work of the Lutheran Church as a whole.’ 


The list of members was divided into sections of the city and groups of the 
Class canvassed each section. The canvass lasted ten days because of the difficulty 
in reaching the members due to war work. Because of the interest of the pastor 
many members of the congregation were informed of the campaign at the regular 


services. 


We owe the success of the campaign to the Pastor, the Klover Klass, and the 


co-operation of the congregation. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Marie Kline, Teacher. 


THE RESULTS: 120 NEW subscriptions and TWO renewals. 


12% 


Membership of congregation, 1,023. 


St. John’s Lutheran Church 
Rev. Wm. H. Goede, Pastor 
Columbus, Nebr. 


Dear LUTHERAN: 


As pastor of this congregation I put special emphasis on the importance of 
keeping a Lutheran paper in a Lutheran home. Many of the members who sub- 
scribed and are now receiving Tur LuTuHERAN tell me how much they enjoy it. 


Sincerely, 
William H. Goede, Pastor. 


THE RESULTS: 47 NEW subscriptions and ONE renewal. 


20% 


Membership of congregation, 243. 


More SUBSCRIBERS WILL HELP MAKE A BETTER PAPER! 


years of retirement he and Mrs. Oberholtzer 
were members, regular in attendance, of the 
First Lutheran Church of Schenectady, Herbert 
D. Shimer, D.D., pastor. He lived to complete 
almost sixty-two years as an ordained minister 
in the Lutheran Church. His happy homegoing 
was victory ‘by faith.” His remarkable life 
was a longtime exposure to the influence of 
the Risen Saviour and to the urgent calls of 
needy humanity. It appears that, in the prov- 
idence of God, some men are born to live even 
beyond four score years and ten in order to 
fulfill on earth the whole purpose of their be- 
ing. Such a one was Dr. Oberholtzer. “If I will 
that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee: 
follow thou Me.” 

Funeral services were held at the home and 
at the First Lutheran Church, Schenectady, Jan- 
uary 12. Dr. Shimer spoke tenderly of Dr. Ober- 
holtzer’s co-operative faithfulness to his Church. 
Dr. Samuel Trexler, president of the United 
Synod of New York, conducted the liturgical 
service and spoke feelingly concerning the 
warmth of his friendship, adding an earnest 
plea for more good men for the ministry to fill 
up the broken ranks and carry the torch in the 
present crisis. The Rev. Philip M. Luther, a 
spiritual son of the deceased from the Troy 
Parish, read eee portions of Scripture. 
The Rev. Morris C. Skinner, president of the 
Mohawk Conference, offered a comprehensive 
and comforting prayer. The sermon was deliv- 
ered by W. W. Barkley, D.D., of Shippensburg, 
Pa., fulfilling the special request of a “‘father- 
elect” to a “son-elect.” A large group of other 
ministers were present at the service along with 
many additional friends of the family. The inter- 
ment took place at Oakwood Cemetery, Troy, 
New York. i ‘ 

The writer wishes to append briefly his sin- 
cere testimony regarding Dr. Oberholtzer’s large 
and noble capacity to make and keep friends. 
He was a friend—indeed—to many of his brethren 
and neighbors—both clergymen and laymen. His 
genuine friendship—love for folks was a real 


thing and was evidenced eloquently, especially 
in the eventide of his career, by an ever-in- 
creasing spontaneous inflow of kind remem- 
brances from a host of friends, far and near, 
upon every return of his natal day or upon the 
celebration of special anniversaries, after such a 
long and effective ministry in a series of par- 
ishes and communities. The writer is more than 
proud to have become one of Dr. Oberholtzer’s 
cenoped sons” through repeated contacts, mem- 
orable conversations, and unfaltering corre- 
spondence over a period approximating forty 
years in which our “Brother-Father” always 
signed off with an “Affectionately yours.” He 
was “A prince in Israel.” “Being dead, he yet 
speaketh,” for there are no dead. ‘Father, in 
thy gracious keeping, leave we now thy servant 
sleeping.” W. W. Barkley. 


Mrs. George S. Seaman 


widow of the late Rev. George S. Seaman, died 
December 24, 1943, at the home of her daughter 
in Philadelphia, Pa., aged 84 years, 2 months. 
Burial at Leesport, Pa. 

The funeral service was conducted by W. Karl 
Hemsath, D.D., pastor of St. Michael’s Church 
of Germantown, of which church Pastor and 
Mrs. Seaman were members for the past seven- 
teen years. The Rev. Karl L. Reisner assisted 
at the service at the grave. 

Emily S. Seaman, nee Roth, was born October 
23, 1859, at Shimersville, Northampton County, 
Pa. She was married to the Rev. G. S. Seaman 
in 1882, and worked with him in his congrega- 
tions in the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
in the Pittsburgh Synod. She had wide ac- 
quaintance in the ministry of both bodies. Since 
1926 Pastor and Mrs. Seaman have lived in Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, with their daughter, 
Mrs. Paul Faith. Pastor Seaman died last March. 

Surviving are three daughters: Mrs. Lenhart 
of Leesport, Pa.; Mrs. Paul Faith and Mrs. 
William Knoll of Philadelphia. 

W. Karl Hemsath. 
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NEW LENTEN BOOKS for pastors and laymen 


BUT CHRIST DID RISE . THE CHRIST 
Our new series of = MEN NEED 


Lententide ser- : 
mons, edited by By O. A. Geisman. Two 
Paul Z. Strodach, complete series of messages 
and bearing the for each of the mid-week 
title of its Easter Lenten services, Good Fri- 
message. Like three day and Easter. The theme 
earlier companion of the first series is, “Christ’s 
works, these ser- Battle for Human Freedom,” 
ces ota lier and of the second, “The 
the United Lutheran Church, but are Suffering Christ.” The mes- 
based on a different selection of Gos- Sages are Biblical yet mod- 
pel lessons, singularly rich in preach- ern in their application. 
ing values for this season. Price, $2.00. Price, $1.50. 
PROMISES OF CHRIST and Other Sermons 

By Frank E. Wilson. A well-known Protestant Episcopal 


Bishop here presents a noteworthy selection of sermons includ- 
ing addresses for the Three Hours. Price, $2.00. 


THIS CREATED WORLD. By Theodore P. Ferris 

With the aid of four logical propositions, the author pre- 
sents an answer to the pertinent question, “Can Christianity, 
the Church and the individual help the world make sense?” 
Price, $1.25. 


Raping Eee | : Bulletins 


LENTEN BULLETIN No. L-6. This 
is our new special Lenten color bul- 
letin. The cover picture—Coleman's 
"Come Unto Me''—appears also on 
the Quinquagesima Sunday issue of 
our regular bulletin service. This 
Lenten issue bears an appropriate 
Lenten m massage on the fourth page 
and the//phrase, “Lenten Season— 
1944."' Suitable for a variety of uses 
during Lent. Price, 75 cents a 100 to 

- subscribers; $1.00 a 100 to others, 
postage extra. 


LENTEN FOLDER No. L-7..A beau- 
tiful folder, purple on white, with an 
interesting and artistic picturization 
of the Crucifixion on the cover. Pages 
two, three and four are blank for an 
announcement of your Lenten serv- 
ices and sermon series. Size, 3!/, x 
6\/4, suitable for mailing. Price, 35 
cents a 100; in lots of 500 or more, 
30 cents a 100. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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FROM TRAGEDY TO TRIUMPH 


By H. W. Bartels 
and C. A. Behnke. 
Lenten sermons by 
Missouri Synod pas- 
tors which will be a 
valuable contribution 
to your pre-Lenten 
reading. Pastor 
Behnke gives six ad-. 
dresses on the theme, 
“Prayer in the Passion 
History,” while Pastor 
Bartels submits six 
discourses on, “Peace 
Through the Cross.” 
Price, $1.00. 


NEW LAST YEAR 


but too late for listing then 


THE MASTER IS HERE. By Ivan H. Hagedorn. 
Beginning with the triumphant note that He is 
here if we but take the trouble to open our eyes 
and ears and hearts to Him, Dr. Hagedorn takes 
us through the various manifestations of the Mas- 
ter’s presence. Rich in all essentials of sound and 
inspirational preaching and abounding in apt illus- 
trations. Price, $1.50. 


AROUND THE CROSS. By 
R. C. Campbell. A volume of 
Lenten sermons in which the 
author proclaims and exalts 
the Living Christ, and trum- 
pets a positive, ringing chal- 


power of Christ. Price, $1.25. 


NEW GENERAL RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


recommended for Lenten reading 


LIFE’S UNANSWERED QUESTIONS. By 
Harold C. Phillips. Sermons by the author of “See- 
ing The Invisible,” one of the most popular books 
of the Harper Monthly Pulpit series. Themes in- 
clude, “Where Is Thy God?” ‘“Canst Thou By 


Searching Find God?” “What Is Your Life?” and 


“What Think Ye of Christ?” Price, $1.50. 


DECISION AND DESTINY. By George A. 
Clarke. Character studies of some of the great men 
of the Bible whose epoch-making decisions have 


influenced human destiny. Coupled with these are — 
illustrations from the lives of men and women of ~ 
secular history or fiction whose response to spirit- — 


ual. urge remains a guide to Christian progress. 
Price, $1.50. 
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